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From Jim Bouton'’s New Book: 
“lll Always Miss Baseball" 


Secret Poll: The Pro Football 
Players Rate The 71 Top Teams 


The Lucas-Russell Trade: Why 
It Happened, What It Will Do 
For The Knicks And Warriors 


$10,000 Anniversary Contest 
Closes August 1—Enter Now 


Action Stories On 
Vida Blue, Ralph Garr, 
Willie Stargell 


Colts’ Middle Linebacker 
Mike Curtis, No. 32 
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' Hf you've got the time, . 
we've got the beer. 
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One beer stands clear. Beer after beer. Miller.” 
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The September 1971 issue of SPORT 
marks the 25th anniversary of our 
magazine and we have so much to 
celebrate that we are going to splash 
our silver festival over the next four 
issues—September, October, Novem- 
ber and December. But next month 
will be the big one, with a special 
anniversary section loaded with great 
stories, extra color and surprises that 
will turn on the young and the old. 

For instance, we will announce our 
first contingent of Top Performers of 
the 25 years—in baseball, pro football, 
tennis and boxing. Which reminds us 
that if you haven‘t yet entered our big 
25th anniversary contest (see page 58) 
you better get with it now... Also next 
month, 25 prominent Americans pick 
their greatest sports memory of the 25 
years...And we will have the first 
story from a superb new book, “The 
Boys Of Summer” by Roger Kahn, 
about the magnificent Dodgers of the 
1950’s—as they were then, as they are 
now. We lead off with Carl Furillo, 
“The Hard Hat Who Sued Baseball.’ 

In all our anniversary hubbub, we 
will not be neglecting the current scene 
in sports. Gale Sayers bylines a hard- 
hitting story on why artificial turf is 
hurting football . . . Tom Dowling writes 
about Ralph Simpson, the college drop- 
out who has a tremendous future in pro 
basketball but still must overcome 
many problems...In baseball, we 
profile the Pirates’ brash pitcher, Dock 
Ellis...And our Sport Special con- 
cerns a very special Cardinal, Joe Torre 
... Much more, too, in the big Septem- 
ber SPORT, celebrating our 25 years on 
top of the action. 
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Eliot Asinof is a hard-talking, soft- 
hearted young-old man who plays golf, 
tennis and softball today. Back in 1963, 
when this picture was taken, El could 
still get wood on a baseball. A base- 
ball maven, he had gone to Batavia, 
New York, to do a story on the minor 
leagues. While there he prevailed on 
the batting practice pitcher and man- 
ager, Max Lanier (who happened to be 
an excellent pitcher in his time) to let 
him take his cuts. He was also quick to 
give the manager, who was an old 
friend, advice on his ballplayers. One 
of the kids at Batavia was a tall, lanky 
outfielder who Lanier didn’t think 
would make it and Asinof did. Clar- 
ence Gaston made it. And so has 
Asinof, 

The author of a fine baseball novel, 
“Man On Spikes,” and an equally fine 
non-fiction book on the Black Sox, 


“Eight Man Out,” Asinof almost made 
it as a ballplayer. Back in the late 
1930’s he was playing the outfield for 
his college team (Swarthmore) when 
he was spotted one day by an old ball- 
player and part-time Philadelphia 
Phillies’ scout, George Earnshaw. “You 
could play this game,” Earnshaw said, 
and Eliot answered, ‘I'd love to.” So 
Earnshaw brought the kid to Philadel- 
phia and they signed him on the spot. 

Eliot played three years with Philly 
farm teams, moving up from Class D 
to B. Then came Pearl Harbor and that 
was the end of it. “I could have been 
a real good minor-league ballplayer 
at best,” Elliot says today, “but | didn’t 
have the power.” 

We'll never know. El spent four 
years in the Army Air Force, mostly in 
the Aleutians, and came back as the 
playing-manager of a Yonkers, New 
York, semipro team. Then he tried the 
family clothing business. That ended 
after he got mad at a buyer for keep- 
ing him waiting two days and punched 
him on the jaw. What else was there 
for him to do but become a writer? So, 
at age 30, he became a writer. 

And he was a good one from the 
start. “Man On Spikes,” the story of a 
minor-league ballplayer, was pub- 
lished to critical acclaim in 1955, and 
El went on to Hollywood to write the 
screenplay. He stayed in Hollywood 
for awhile, writing movie and TV 
scripts, then he wrote “Eight Man Out.” 
In 1968 he wrote his book on the New 
York Giants, “Seven Days To Sunday.” 
It was there that he formed a friend- 
ship with Henry Carr, who is the sub- 
ject of El’s moving story that begins on 
page 52. El’s latest book, “Craig And 
Joan,” about a young couple from 
Glassboro, New Jersey, who carried 
off a suicide pact, has been bought by 
the movies. And that is leaving the lean 
and fit Mr. Asinof much leisure time in 
which to play at the various sports. His 
favorite today is golf because, he says, 
it’s the best flogging game for old flogs. 
Which has been laundered a bit for our 
family audience but is spoken, believe 
us, like a true old ballplayer. a 
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~ JNCKIESTEVART 
4 IEAM McIAREN 


Only Jackie Stewart would do it. 
Bright, brash and irreverent, certain- 


ly the richest and almost as certainly. 


the fastest road racer alive, the pint- 
sized Scotsman painted an immodest 
No. | on the flank of his L&M Lola 
Can Am racing car. “Rude, isn’t it?” 
says Jackie, in view of the fact that 
No. 1 is normally the property of last 
year’s champion and his only 1970 
outing in the Can Am was an inglori- 
ous “Did Not Finish.” Even ruder 
when you consider that a dynasty 
called Team McLaren has won every 
Can Am race save one over the past 
two years. With royal reserve Team 
McLaren will retain its traditional 
car numbers, 4 and 5. With Indy 
pole-sitter and second-place finisher 
Peter Revson to back up two-time 
Can Am champion Denny Hulme in 
the lineup, added to the fact that Mc- 
Laren-built cars have won more than 
three-quarters of the 39 Can Am 
races ever run, the betting has to be 
that Team McLaren also will retain 
its traditional first and second at the 
finish line. 

What is the Can Am? Simply the 
richest road racing series in the 
world. With Johnson Wax supply- 
ing the trophy and the basic cash, this 


year’s awards will reach a total of 
just under $1 million for ten races. 
Can Am cars also are unique. Nomi- 
nally two-seater sportscars, the Can 
Am racers have absolutely no limit 
on engine size or power. With dis- 
placements up to 500 cubic inches, 
sophisticated fuel-injection systems, 
huge “wings” for downward thrust, 
the typical version hits 200 mph 
easily and has acceleration un- 
matched by any other closed-course 
racing car. Even when Team Mc- 
Laren so dominated the series that it 
was known as the “Bruce and Denny 
Show,” the races drew substantial 
crowds attracted by the wild ap- 
pearance, awesome performance and 
earth-shaking rumble of the cars 
themselves. (The late Bruce Mc- 
Laren was the team founder, driving 
partner to Denny Hulme and himself 
a two-time Can Am champion). 
Whatever happens in this year’s 
series, it will not be a “Peter and 
Denny” show. Win, lose, or up-the- 
track, Jackie Stewart will get star 
billing. 

Anywhere in Europe, and some 
places in the U.S., Stewart’s shoulder 
length bob, his Dutch-boy cap and 
colorful costume make him instantly 


BY ROBERT ARTHUR CUTTER 


recognizable. His puckish humor and 
non-establishment approach to life-— 
except where money is concerned— 
have endeared him to young people 
out of all proportion to his accom- 
plishments, which are considerable. 
By contrast, U.S. driver Mark Dono- 
hue, the fastest man at Indianapolis, 
and an easy leader for a third of the 
1971 race, was nearly knocked down 
by a burly nonentity sporting a pit 
pass as Donohue and his wife were 
leaving the restricted Indy garage 
area. The burly one admonished 
Donohue: “Out of my way, buster. I 
got something important to do in- 
side.” The only item likely to knock 
Stewart over is an outsized laurel 
wreath in the winner’s circle. 

When Stirling Moss, now S. C. 
Johnson’s Racing Director, was the 
acknowledged kingpin of world rac- 
ers and Stewart was an upstart from 
Dumbuck Garage in Dumbarton, 
Scotland, he paid Stewart the ulti- 
mate compliment: “Last chap in the 
world I want to see in my mirrors.” 

But, however brash or impudent 
he may be, no one has ever accused 
the little Scotsman of being foolish. 
His Can Am effort is extremely well 
financed and his car builder, Eric 


Broadley, was turning out winners 
when Team McLaren consisted of a 
pair of sheepdogs in its native New 
Zealand. Stewart has, with Goodyear, 
what must be the most favorable con- 
tract ever concluded by an American 
company with a European driver. 
Sporting a shoulder length bob, inci- 
sive wit, and an infectious grin (not 
to mention a wardrobe nicely bal- 
anced between Saville Row and 
Carnaby Street) Jackie captivates 
board chairmen and birds (girls) 
with equal facility. The Goodyear 
pact is a most unusual three-year 
agreement, calling for Jackie to ap- 
pear not only in the standard ads and 
commercials, but to do several films. 
James Garner was very much in evi- 
dence with the Stewart group during 
Jackie’s appearance at the ’71 Indy 
500 in the role of TV sportscaster. 
Stewart performed, as usual, su- 
perbly. Some clue to Jackie’s finan- 
cial acumen comes from an American 
racing friend who has been invited to 
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Jackie’s Swiss villa when he goes on 
the European circuit. “I’ve only seen 
the photographs. It looks like Buck- 
ingham Palace minus a couple of 
Coldstream guards.” 

The gilt-edged quality of Jack- 
ie’s Goodyear deal does not mean 
that his other backers are pikers. 
L&M, which sponsors its own racing 
series (The Continental Series for 
single-seater Formula A cars), is the 
principal sponsor of his Can Am 
Lola. For the Can Am, Jackie has 
managed a maneuver only a canny 
Scot could bring off; Castrol Oils will 
provide the lubrication instead of his 
regular Formula One supplier. If pre- 
cedent means anything it could be a 
fortuitous move. When Al Unser 
made a similar switch to Castrol, he 
became the second man in recent his- 
tory to win two 500s back to back. 

To put it bluntly, Stewart’s Can 
Am effort will not lack for cash, the 
No. 1 ingredient of modern motor 
racing. It will not lack for design 


talent, or driving skill and determina- 
tion. What it will lack is years of hard 
won experience on the Can Am cir- 
cuit, intimate knowledge of the little 
nuances of each individual Can Am 
track, and even such subtleties as 
where to dine in Edmonton, Alberta. 
All of this knowledge Team McLaren 
has in abundance, not to mention a 
two-car team. Both Jackie and Ken 
Tyrrell, his Formula One braintrust 
who accompanied him to Indy for a 
looksee, have great respect for local 
knowhow. 

Unlike some other Grand Prix 
drivers who are bit snobbish about 
sportscar racing, Jackie takes his Can 
Am campaign very seriously. “This 
L&M Lola is a competitive car, a very 
good car indeed. It is not a copy of 
anything else. It handles well, it is 
light to drive, and cool in the 


The mod Mr. Stewart goes after the mo- 
nopolistic Team McLaren in this L&M Lola, 
Jackie calls it “a very good car indeed.” 
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cockpit,” he reports. The lack of heat 
is particularly important to Jackie 
who is easily nauseated by unventil- 
ated driving compartments. 

Test driver Frank Gardner has 
thoroughly wrung out the car and has 
pronounced it the fastest two seater 
he’s ever seen, 

But Hulme and Revson will be 
faster, too. Team McLaren has an- 
other new car, the M8F, reserved for 
“factory use”, while customers were 
being given M8Es derived from last 
season’s successful team effort. Based 
on their records, the leading non- 
factory McLaren M8E drivers this 
year should be Lothar Motschen- 
bacher and Vic Elford. 

Lothar, 32, was born in Germany, 
worked as an apprentice at Merce- 
des-Benz at age 13, came to the U.S. 
at age 20. One of the original Can 
Am drivers back in 1966, he had won 
$146,835 going into this season. Last 
year he was at his best, finishing 
second to Hulme and ahead of Get- 
hin, and pocketing $81,100 in Can 
Am prizes, 

Vic Elford, 36, is a late-bloomer 
among world-class racing drivers. He 
started out in the rallye world, didn’t 
get a decent ride until four years ago. 
Since then he has won at Daytona, 
Sebring and Nurburgring and in the 
Targa Florio. This year he locked up 
by mid-season another world manu- 
facturer’s championship for Porsche 
in a year-old car entered by Martini 
& Rossi—a remarkable performance. 

In addition to Stewart’s L&M Lola, 
standard T222s are being driven by 
Dave Causey, weekend driver Frank 
Kahlick, and a new Japanese entrant, 
Hiroshi Kazato, at 22 years old, the 
youngest Can Am regular this sea- 
son. 

Dave Causey, 41, finished fourth 
in the standings last season, winning 
$58,450, which enabled him to sub- 
stitute a Lola T222 for his previous 
T163. 

Causey is a Can Am rarity; a 
true amateur in the midst of profes- 
sionals. His pit crews are weekend 


volunteers, his scorer is his wife. 
Kazato has some ability. 

Hulme’s back-up this year, native 
New Yorker Peter Revson, 32, was 
a gentleman SCCA racer for four 
years, then turned professional. He 
started racing the Can Am as soon as 
it was founded and wound up eighth 
in last year’s L&M Lola. His second 
place at Indianapolis prompted him 
to shift his license to USAC so as to 
be able to share in the rich Marlboro 
Championship Trail point fund. He 
is the nephew, not the son, of the 
head of Revlon, and makes his own 
living, a fairly tidy one in recent 
years, as a racing driver. 

The driver field facing the busy 
little Scot thus shapes up as brilliant. 
Stirling Moss, who calls it “the best 
field in Can Am history,” won’t bet 
against Team McLaren, but looks for 
form to take a beating. 

The array of equipment is just as 
dazzling. Two Porsche 908s, too 
small for front rank Can Am racing 
will be there for Dick Barber of Los 
Angeles and Steve Matchett, an 
American just back from a year’s 
racing in Britain. More capable is the 
Porsche 917 entered by Milt Minter 
of Santa Susana, California. Other 
Porsches—the very latest 917s—will 
make an appearance at Watkins 
Glen in the hands of John Wyer’s 
factory team. Ferrari’s factory team 
may enter one or more of its potent 
312Bs, the turbulent Italian political 
situation permitting. 

Other talents and potent cars may 
show up at a few of the remaining 
Can Ams, people like Pedro Rodri- 
guez of Mexico, in a Yardley BRM 
P154B, an improved version of last 
year’s Can Am car; Andrea de Ad- 
amich of Italy in a March 717 Can 
Am car; David Hobbs of England in 
a McLaren M12, among others. 

No racing series is complete with- 
out a dark horse. In the Can Am it’s 
Jackie Oliver of England, 29, who 
has 11 years of racing and victories at 
places like Sebring and Daytona, and 
in the LeMans 24-hour race to his 
credit. His mount, appropriately 
painted black, is the UOP Lead-free 
Shadow. Universal Oil Products, 
is sponsoring the car to show that 
even high-performance racing en- 


gines will perform successfully on 
this type of fuel. 

The Shadow design is unique. It 
runs on the smallest diameter racing 
tires available—12-inch wheels in 
front and 15-inchers in the rear, giv- 
ing it about the lowest profile of any 
major piece of racing machinery. It 
is powered by a specially prepared 
Chevrolet 495-cubic-inch engine 
originally used in Jim Hall’s Chapar- 
ral 2J, effectively banned from racing 
this season because of its auxiliary 
vacuum-producing engine, designed 
to keep the car “stuck” to the pave- 
ment. 

Ever the lad to plant a psychologi- 
cal barb, Jackie points out that none 
of Team McLaren’s four Can Am 
titles “came hard, really.” In 1967 
McLaren won two races out of six 
and placed high enough in the rest to 
take the crown. Hulme, who was 
World Champion in 1967 in Formu- 
la One, partnered McLaren in an- 
other of Bruce McLaren’s M6A cars 
and finished second in the series with 
three race victories. In 1968, again 
a six race series, Hulme won three, 
and the championship, while Mc- 
Laren won one race and was second 
in the standings. In 1969, it was the 
boss’s turn again, and McLaren won 
six races of 11 run that season. The 
other five were won by Hulme, giv- 
ing Team McLaren a sweep of the 
Can Am, Last year, ten races were 
held, and Hulme won six of them— 
in two bunches of three-in-a-row. 
With McLaren gone, first Dan Gur- 
ney, then Peter Gethin, a young 
Briton, drove the second McLaren 
team car. Gurney won two races, 
Gethin one. 

The odd race in 1970 was won on 
somewhat of a fluke by a balding 
British garageman named Tony 
Dean. It was the fender-banger at 
Road Atlanta in which Hulme, 
Gethin and all the other leading 
lights succumbed to mechanical or 
mental lapses. Dean’s victory was the 
first Can Am race to be won by an 
outsider in 20 starts. It also was the 
first non-McLaren car victory in 24 
starts, the first since late in 1967. 

Such preeminance is awesome. It 
is also bad box-office. Going into this 
year’s races, (Continued on page 12) 


1971 INDY’ 
WINNER'S CIRCLE 


Al Unser, chief mechanic George Bignotti, and the Johnny Lightning Special 
had everything going for them in winning the 1971 Indianapolis “500.” 

They won with Castrol Motor Oil, gear oil and brake fluid. Since 
rules prohibit adding oil during the race, Castrol had to be good enough to do the 
job in the toughest, fastest Indy 500 yet. It was. 

For winning performance in your car, ask for Castrol. 

The Masterpiece In Oils. 
Castrol Oils, Inc. 
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ANATOMY OF A GOALIE 


During one of the games of that 
torrid Montreal-Boston semi-final Stan- 
ley Cup series last spring, Canadien 
goaltender Ken Dryden made several 
fantastic saves on Phil Esposito shots. 
After one such save, Espy skated over 
to Dryden and said something to him. 

Game over, a reporter found Espo- 
sito in the locker room and asked him 
what he had said to the rookie. 

"1 told him he had arms like a 
giraffe,” answered Espy. 


WHAT IS THIS HORSE DOING? 


Last May, a horse named Bandit stopped 
at a Bradenton, Florida, barbershop for 


“You mean a neck like a giraffe,” 
corrected the reporter. 

Esposito shrugged. “Arms, necks. . . 
We didn’t have a zoo in my home- 
town.” 


GOMER THE GREAT 


Baseball has always had its share of 
good-natured clowns. Casey Stengel, 
Al Schacht, Dizzy and Daffy Dean and 
Doug Rader are a few of the major- 
leaguers whose words and antics have 
entertained thousands of fans while 


a light trim, Barber Jim McClintock 
beautified Bandit for a local horse show. 


providing the sports reporting media 
with a reservoir of subject matter. And 
if the media and fans in Cleveland 
have their way, still another name will 
join the list of baseball’s court jesters— 
Harold “Gomer” Hodge. 

Hodge is a 27-year-old rookie in- 
fielder with the Indians, a big (6-2, 
190), drawling product of the farm 
community of Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina. The nickname “Gomer” 
came from minor-league teammates, 
who felt his voice and mannerisms re- 
sembled those of Gomer Pyle, the hill- 
billy of TV fame. The name stuck, and 
so did the hillbilly image. Today team- 
mate Ken Harrelson calls Hodge “the 
greatest thing in sports ever to hit 
Cleveland.” Adds Sam McDowell: “I 
have never seen a player that is so well 
liked by everyone.” 

“Well liked” is an understatement. 
The affection shown towards Hodge by 
both players and fans has been noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. In Cleve- 
land‘s home opener this season, the 
rookie pinch-hit a ninth-inning double 
that gave his team a 3-2 victory over 
the Boston Red Sox. It was the first 
home-opener victory in six years for 
the Indians and Hodge became an in- 
stant folk hero. A fan club, calling it- 
self “Gomer’s Gang” and claiming 
2200 members, soon sprang up to oc- 
cupy a special section (“Hodge’s 
Lodge’) of Municipal Stadium. These 
days “Gomer” buttons are required 
attire at an Indian home game. 

The local press, of course, likes to 
portray Hodge as the archetypical grin- 
ning, shuffling, head-scratching coun- 
try boy making it in the big city. Do 
the reporters bother him? “Heck no,” 
says Hodge, “| love ‘em. Well, a few 
of ‘em try to make me act dumb and 
everything. | don’t mind those things 
in their stories ‘cause it'll help me out 
with the publicity. They all seem like 
they‘ve been real nice. Just the other 
day an article came out and | told the 
reporter that | didn’t mind him writing 
about that hillbilly stuff, but to me it 
seems that people are beginning to re- 
late me more with the team and not 
just with Gomer.” 

Hodge grew up in Rutherfordton 
(population 3200), where he began 
playing baseball at a very young age. 
He was good. In high school he was a 


For true smoking enjoyment, the 
Great Yogi puffs wheat germ cig- 
arettes while standing on his head. 


Now everybody will puff wheat 
germ cigarettes while standing on 
their heads almost everybody. 
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Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody. 


(But then, they don't try to be.) 


20 mg."tar;’ 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report NOV.'70. 


Team McLaren had won more than 
races and annual Can Am titles. Be- 
fore he died, McLaren had won 
$315,780 in prize money over here 
with nine victories in 28 starts, 
Hulme’s total going into 1971 was 
$451,396 with 17 Can Am victories 
—the record—in 33 starts. Gurney 
had two victories for three starts, and 
added $43,000 to the team-winnings 
total. Gethin was one for seven and 
$68,900 in winnings. Added up, that 
meant Team McLaren had banked 
$879,076 in Can Am prize money 
out of $2.5 million given away in 
five seasons. 

“Team McLaren isn’t invincible,” 
repeats Jackie, “You can dismiss 
Tony Dean’s victory in 1970 if you 
want, although I don’t. You can over- 
look the fact that Donohue, Cannon 
and Surtees beat Team McLaren in 
individual races over the five years. 
But don’t overlook Team McLaren’s 
first season, 1966. Denny Hulme 
wasn’t with Bruce then, but even so, 
Team McLaren didn’t win a race. 
John Surtees won three, and Mark 
Donohue and Dan Gurney each won 
one apiece—all in Lolas. Phil Hill 
won the other one in a Chaparral. I 
tried the latest Chaparral last year, 
the ‘vacuum cleaner’ they called it, 
and while it was an interesting car, it 
certainly was two or three years away 
from real racing success. So, I chose 
to throw in my lot with Lola .. . with 
Eric Broadley, the man behind Lola, 
if you will. By the middle of the sea- 
son I expect my, car to be the best car 
in the lineup. 

“Yes,” Stewart adds, “there are 
four or five Lola T222 cars in this 
year’s series, but mine is a bit differ- 
ent. The suspension is tailor-made to 
my order”—yust like the $1,600 fur 
coat Jackie bought from Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Trudeau’s furriers. 

Up to this season, most Can Am 
cars had sort of a wedgeshape; 
Stewart’s L&M Lola isn’t a wedge. It 
has a more rounded front end, almost 
a perfect quarter-circle. The radiator 
is in back, in common with most Can 


Am cars. But with its rear-mounted 
radiator, the car is built so close to 
the ground in front that the designers 
had to overcome “bottoming.”. Stew- 
arts L&M Lola is exceptionally 
short, sporting a Volkswagen size 
wheelbase. 

Not every aspect of Jackie’s seem- 
ingly carefree life is a bowl of straw- 
berries with cream chantilly. That 
includes his Swiss villa. It’s within a 
stone’s throw of one belonging to 
Jochen Rindt, the 1970 world driv- 
ing champion, and the first man to be 
awarded the title posthumously. 
Rindt, perhaps the only man on the 
Grand Prix circuit in 1970 who 
could match Stewart in sheer virtuos- 
ity, was very close to Jackie and 
induced him to come to live in Switz- 
erland. Even before Rindt’s contro- 
versial fatal accident, Jackie had 
been a bug on racing safety, and the 
(perhaps unnecessary) loss of his 
friend only firmed his resolve to do 
something about it. Stewart is the 
No. 1 enemy of racing organizers 
who fail to provide proper crash bar- 
riers, modern fire fighting and emer- 
gency medical equipment. Stewart's 
unchallengable courage, his world- 
wide popularity and ready access to 
the press, make him a formidable foe 
of pinch-penny racing promoters. 
The fireworks at the 1971 Indiana- 
polis 500 offer ample proof that 
Stewart is right. Cars tangled, 
crashed, burned, as many as four or 
five at a time, without a single fatality 
and only one serious injury. Indy had 
the equipment and the trained safety 
crew to put out the fires almost in- 
stantaneously, and extricate the un- 
lucky drivers safely from virtually 
unrecognizable balls of scrap metal 
that seconds before had been $100,- 
000 racing jewels. 

Stewart is too much of a profes- 
sional and too much of a realist to 
believe that relegating Team Mc- 
Laren to second place will be a 
simple toss of the caber. The Mc- 
Laren group’s Can Am record is the 
winningest in modern motor racing 
and their sponsors, Reynolds Alumi- 
num and Gulf Oil, are not precisely 
shoe-string operations. The Reynolds 
and Gulf arrangements go back many 
years and (Continued on page 14) 


We CONTINUED 


star pitcher and sound shortstop. It was 
his glove-work that impressed the 
scouts most and he signed out of high 
school with the Indians’ farm system. A 
very light bat kept him in the minors 
for eight years, though he has been to 
several spring training sessions with 
the Indians and made many friends 
there. This season he stayed with the 
team and neither his glove nor his bat 
is carrying him. His charisma is. 

Hodge has found his notoriety both 
rewarding and frustrating. Old idols 
like Brooks Robinson and Ted Williams 
have introduced themselves to him and 
congratulated him on his hustle. “They 
really made me feel great,” says 
Hodge. On the other hand, opposing 
pitchers know him, too. After he got a 
few big hits, pitchers began giving him 
their best stuff. 

There are no problems at all with 
his teammates. From the start he was 
closer to the veterans than an ordinary 
rookie. They tease him, naturally, and 
he teases them back. “You've got to 
have fun playing baseball,” he drawls. 
“It's a job, it’s a business, but you've 
got to have fun. When | go out on the 
field, | like to have a good time.” 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Bob Hollway, the St. Louis Card- 
inals’ new head coach, explaining the 
difference between college football 
players and those in the pros: “They 
(the professionals) are more mature, 
more adult. You can get a youngster to 
dive off a cliff for you, but a 25-year- 
old will take a look first.” 

Mets’ pitcher Jerry Koosman on his 
hitting: “| used to be so bad, my bat 
would close its eyes when | came up.” 

San Francisco split end Gene Wash- 
ington, after his first game facing the 
rough Oakland cornerbacks: “| didn’t 
mind the bump and run, but that karate 
and run was something else.” 

National League President Chub 
Feeney has forbidden the Giants’ Steve 
Hamilton to throw his blooper ball, the 
“Folly Floater.” “It violates every rule 
in the book,” explains Feeney. “It’s a 
pitch designed to deceive the batter.” 


It does 0 to 150 
in 2.1 seconds. 


So we dont hand o 
the keys to just any kig 
that comes along. 


And if you really hit the floorboard a Navy jet will do 1600 miles an hour. 
Almost twice as fast as your voice can reach someone sitting in the 

same room. It takes more than a nice sense of balance and a 

healthy ego to fly one. It takes algebra, geometry, physics, common sense 
and many other skills we men who run the Navy can teach you. So, 

unless you’ve got something really great lined up, it might 
be worth your time to hang around a Naval Air Station some 
weekend and watch the action. It’s a simple 
proposition: regardless of your race, creed 
or national origin, we give you a great 
education and you make the Navy 

scene for 5 years. It’s your country. 


ga: U.S.NAVY 
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Ron Hewat is heard on CKFH 
Toronto twice daily. During hockey 
season he hosts his own show 
before Maple Leaf home games 


Marv Albert is sports director of 
WNBC radio, New York, where 
he hosts “Sports Line” and does 
both Knick and Ranger games 


Ernie Harwell, who is in his 23rd 
year of airing big-league base- 
ball, broadcasts the Tiger games 
over radio station WJR in Detroit 


Would you please explain why Candy 

Cummings is in the Baseball Hall of 

Fame, since he pitched only two years 

in the major leagues? 

Richard Gayton, 

Hopatcong, New Jersey 

Cummings is credited with inventing the 
curveball in those years (1876-77). 


For whom did Clyde Lovellette play 
after his college days at Kansas? 

Paul Pappas, 

Toronto, Canada 


Lovellette had a ten-year career in the 
NBA, from 1953 to 1964. He played for 
Minnesota, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Boston. He was an all-star in 1956, 1960 
and 1961. 


What is the NHL record for most goals 
by two teams in a regular-season 
game? 

John Cendenza, 

Glassboro, New Jersey 

The Boston Bruins won a pair of 10-9 

games in March, 1944, to set the mod- 

ern-era record going into the present 

season. One game.was against the 

Rangers, the other versus the Red 
Wings. 


Who kicked the tying field goal for 
Baltimore in the 1958 Giants-Colts 
sudden-death championship game? 
Ken Towle, 

San Diego, California 

Steve Myhra kicked the field goal with 
seven seconds left in the fourth quarter. 


What infielder holds the all-time 

major-league record for most errors 
in a season? 

Don Oglesby, 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

That record belongs to shortstop Wil- 

liam Shidle of Philadelphia of the short- 

lived Players’ League: 115 errors in 132 

games in 1890. Since 1900, it’s been 

held by Cleveland shortstop John P. 

Gochnauer: 95 errors in 128 games in 

1903. 


I’ve heard that actor Chuck Connors 
played in the NBA. Is it true? 
Rick Luther, 
Kent, Washington 
True. Connors played 53 games with 
the Celtics between 1946 and 1948. 


CANTATT- 
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involve genuine technical develop- 
ments. 

Only if you’d seen the splashy 
little Scot at work in a Formula One 
car, would you believe he had a real 
chance in the Can Am. Only if you’d 
seen him lead every lap through 
the picture postcard streets of Monte 
Carlo, more than a mile ahead of 
Hulme and the rest of Europe’s best 
Grand Prix drivers at the finish, fall 
to his knees in front of Princess 
Grace in the reviewing stand—not in 
deference, but to hold back the 
nausea caused by an overly air-tight 
cockpit, which had pushed him to 
the brink of unconsciousness 
throughout the last third of the race. 
Then, like the 200,000 motor racing 
enthusiasts from all over Europe who 
jammed the post-race streets, you 
would believe he can do anything 
that can be accomplished with a 
steering wheel. 

Even the nearly 75,000 disap- 
pointed Italians who came by bus 
from Milan, Turin and Rome to see 
an Italian driver in an Italian car 
win, gave him a standing ovation. So 
did the British, Greek and Lebanese 
millionaires in the bar of the elegant 
Hotel de Paris, who looked up from 
their champagne glasses long enough 
to cheer Jackie when he arrived for 
the traditional post-race winner’s 
drink. Even the current crop of star- 
lets in from the nearby Cannes film 
festival were staring, instead of being 
stared at, when the little man in the 
buckskin cape and trews entered the 
room. 

He has that kind of charm, Jackie 
has, and at Monte Carlo, he was 
positively exuding the stuff. If he 
should take hold and upset the Can 
Am incumbents, it would be a tre- 
mendous boost for a series that can 
use just that type of shot in the arm. 

If you’d seen Jackie at Monte 
Carlo, you’d believe he can win the 
Can Am. Despite the fact that the 
first race at Mosport went according 
to the script. Stewart on the pole, 
Stewart the early race leader, Stewart 
the spectator with transmission trou- 
bles. Team McLaren one, two. a 
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The fastest private eye in Phoenix. 


“Seems like allleverdois said E. Dwayne Tatalovich. “Pve got Champions i in 
drive. And talk to people. Aside from his 1970 Ford LTD, both cé cars. I’ve got to?’ 
I can cover 2,000 miles in which he uses for sleuthing, 
Maricopa County Dwayne has a1970 Z-28 Conic. 
investigating just onecase;’ — which he uses for racing. 


— Toledo, Ohio 43601 


6 million Ford owners have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 
This has been one of them. 
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JIM BROSNAN 


Jim Bouton’s “Ball Four” shocked the 
sports world and its sequel (see page 
38) should do the same. But Bouton 
was not the first ballplayer to take a 
candid look at big-league baseball. 
Eleven years earlier, pitcher Jim Bros- 
nan offered a witty, sometimes poig- 
nant bullpen view of the sport and his 
career with St. Louis and Cincinnati in 
a diary called “The Long Season.” 
Two years later, he published another 
diary, “Pennant Race,” that recorded 
the Reds’ 1961 run for the National 
League flag. “I wrote partly because 
| felt others hadn’t told what was going 
on, the way it was going on,” Brosnan 
says now. “And | was trying to write a 
funny book about a business that | 
liked, about a life | liked.” 

Brosnan’s books raised a _ critical 
storm similar to one stirred up by “Ball 
Four.” “| thought Bouton’s book was 
too long,” he says. “But | thought it was 
funny, it was like baseball as | remem- 
bered it, and the dialogue was sharp. 


=. On the other hand,” Brosnan mused, 


“1 thought it was kind of vulgar. Not 
all ballplayers are voyeurs.” He re- 


INSIDE BY ALLAN ROTH 


FACTS 


In each of his ten major-league sea- 
sons prior to 1971 (seven with the 
Dodgers and three with the Twins), 
Ron Perranoski has pitched in at least 
50 games, becoming the first pitcher in 
major-league history to have ten con- 
secutive 50-game seasons . . . Perra- 
noski has averaged 65.6 appearances 
per year in his first ten seasons, a major- 
league record. Perranoski is the only 
pitcher in major-league history who has 
had four different seasons in which he 
has worked in 70 or more games (1962- 
64-67-69), with 75 games in 1969 his 
top total... He has pitched in at least 
65 games in each of the last four sea- 
sons, and overall, seven times in his 
career, also a major-league record... 


He has led his league in games pitched 
three times, topping the NL in 1962- 
63-66, 

Two other active pitchers have been 
league leaders in games pitched three 
times—Ted Abernathy and Wilbur 
Wood . . . Abernathy led the NL in 
1965 for the Cubs and in 1967-68 for 
the Reds . . . Wood has led the AL in 
each of the last three seasons, becom- 
ing the first major-leaguer to perform 
this feat since Ace Adams of the New 
York Giants in 1942-43-44, and the 
first in the AL since Washington‘s 
Fred Marberry in 1924-25-26... . In 
the last three seasons, Wood ap- 
peared in 241 (88-76-77) of the 486 
White Sox games. 

Six pitchers, five of them still active, 
have had 80-game seasons in the 
majors . . . Wayne Granger holds the 
overall record, with 90 appearances 
for Cincinnati in 1969 . . . The AL 
record belongs to Wilbur Wood, with 


grets not including more sex in his 
books. “It was in there but my editors 
took it out. lt was a fight just to get the 
martinis in,” he says. 

The big righthander pitched for 26 
years, five of them in the majors. His 
best season was in 1960 when he won 
seven and lost two in relief for Cincin- 
nati. Traded to the White Sox in 1963, 
Brosnan resigned a year later after a 
dispute with management over his 
writing. He now lives in Morton Grove, 
Illinois, with his wife and three children. 
He’s still writing and says, “My ambi- 
tion is to be accepted as a peer by 
writers whom | respect. It’s probably 
going to take me a long time.” 

He has mixed emotions about the 
trend in sportswriting that emphasizes 
the athlete as an individual. “| think its 
healthy for kids who envision athletes 
as idols to see their human qualities,” 
he says. “But while most ballplayers 
are intelligent, they’re not geniuses. So 
what good does it do for them to offer 
opinions about the world’s social ills?” 

Plenty of good in Jim Brosnan’‘s case. 
lt got him a new career. Bl 


88 games in 1968 .. . In 1965, Ted 
Abernathy was used in 84 games by 
the Cubs and Eddie Fisher pitched in 
82 games for the White Sox .. . Jim 
Grant joined the 80-game club last 
year, working in 72 games for Oak- 
land and in eight games for the Pi- 
rates . . . The non-active member of 
the 80-game club is John Wyatt, with 
81 appearances for Kansas City in 
1964. 

Hoyt Wilhelm, the all-time major- 
league leader in games pitched (1042 
prior to 1971), has been a league- 
leader only twice in his 19 years in 
the majors, in his first two seasons, 
with 71 and 68 games for the New 
York Giants in 1952-53 . . . He has 
had more 50-game seasons than any 
pitcher in the history of the majors, 
with a total of 13... His top season 
was 1964, when he was used in 73 
White Sox games, and still managed 
a 1.99 ERA. 


KILETTERS 
TOPRI 


WHATEVER HAPPENED 

TO BIG “D”? 

Houston, Houston, Houston. Doesn't 
Mickey Herskowitz know there are 
other cities in the Southwest? Maybe 
the title of his column should be 
changed to “VIEWPOINT HOUSTON.” 

In the June issue Mr. Herskowitz 
dealt with how little Texans know 
about hockey, and all it showed was 
how little he knows about Texas out- 
side of the Houston area. He should 
see a game between the Dallas Black 
Hawks and the Fort Worth Wings, but 
he better get his ticket early, because 
they sell out very fast. 

Last March they had the National 
Golden Gloves in Fort Worth, the first 
time ever in the Southwest. In the April 
issue, however, Mr. Herskowitz was 
talking about Judge Hofheinz, the in- 
ventor of the Astrodome, who seems to 
be his brother. 

So, please either have Mr. Hersko- 
witz change his title or look for news 
outside of Houston. He should not have 
to look too hard. 


Pat Sullivan 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Viewpoint Southwest is not missing from 
this issue because of Mr. Sulliyan’s let- 
ter. Reluctantly we had to drop all our 
Viewpoints this month because of a 
space problem caused by a—bad word 
—strike. All the Viewpoint columns will 
be back next month, to help us cele- 
brate our 25th anniversary. 


CALVIN CONVINCES 
| owe an apology to Calvin Murphy. 
I'm one of those people who never 
thought he would be able to play in 
the NBA with the “big” boys. Last sea- 
son he showed me and everyone else 
that at 5-10 (maybe less) he is a defi- 
nite threat to every NBA ballclub. 
Your June story, “Murphy’s Law,” 


| (Continued on page 23) 


English Leather Plus. 


cold capsules. 


| work 
later, too. 
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You know of course how those 
famous cold capsules work. Lots of 
tiny time beads give you three times 
longer relief. 

Well that’s the same idea behind 
new English Leathere Plus. And 
there’s not another anti-perspirant 
like it. 

Until now, anti-perspirants only 
had one time release action — in the 
anti-perspirant. 

But English Leather Plus has 
three: 

1, Atime-release anti-perspirant. 

2. Atime-release deodorant. 

3. Atime-release fragrance. 

When you first spray on Plus, it 
works like any good anti-perspirant. 
It keeps you dry, comfortable, and 
scented with that great English 
Leather aroma. Safe from wetness 
and body odor. 

Then, just when other deodor- 
ants begin to weaken, Plus comes on 
strong. At this crucial time—after a 
long day, and when your body needs 
it most—Plus releases another booster 
of deodorant protection and fresh 
English Leather fragrance. 

Zap! 

Automatically you have renewed 
protection against 
body odor. 

That’s why Plus 
keeps you dry and 
smelling good for a 
long, long time. 

And keeping 
dry, don’t forget, is 
one way of not. 


catching cold. bl 
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The anti-perspirant 
that works like those 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
15-16 EXCELLENT 
13-14 VERY GOOD 
11-12 FAIR 


1. In the recent NBA-ABA All-Star 
game played at Houston, he was 
named the MVP of the ABA squad. 

a. Mel Daniels 

b. Rick Barry 

¢. Charlie Scott 


2. In the category of career strikeouts 
he ranks second. 

a. Juan Marichal 

b. Cy Young 

c. Jim Bunning 


3. Who held the highest overall av- 
erage on the Professional Bowlers As- 
sociation tour for 1970? 

a. Dave Soutar 

b. Nelson Burton, Jr. 

c. Dick Weber 


4. The last National Leaguer to get 
200 or more hits in his rookie year was: 


Ken Coleman joined station 
WHDH, Boston, as Red Sox an- 
nouncer in 1966, after ten years 
covering the Cleveland Indians. 


Gene Elston broadcasts the Hous- 
ton Astros’ baseball games and 
special sports events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK-TV in Houston. 


a. Lou Brock 
bh. Roberto Clemente 
c, Richie Allen 


5. True or false: Pete Rose and Felipe 
Alou tied for the most hits in the 1968 
major-league season. 


6. This club holds the American 
League record for the most errorless 
games in a 162-game season. 

a. Detroit Tigers 

b. Chicago White Sox 

c. New York Yankees 


7. Who has led the American League 
in stolen bases the most times? 

a. Luis Aparicio 

b. Ty Cobb 

c. Billy Martin 


8. Among NL first basemen he led the 
league in fielding percentage for a 
record five consecutive years. 

a. Gil Hodges 

b. Ted Kluszewski 

c. Orlando Cepeda 


9. Who has made the most field goals 
in NBA All-Star history? 

a. Wilt Chamberlain 

b. Oscar Robertson 

c. Bob Pettit 


10. Since 1960, this NL team has led 
its league in home run production more 
times than any other. 

a. San Francisco Giants 

b. Los Angeles Dodgers 

c. Atlanta Braves 


oud 
Bob Elson, the dean of active 


baseball announcers (he’s a 30- 
year vet), covers the Oakland A‘s 


over KBHK-TV, San 


Francisco. 


11. Inthe 1971 NHL Stanley Cup play- 
offs, he tied the individual record for 
most points scored. 

a. Frank Mahovlich 

b. Bobby Hull 

c. Jean Beliveau 


12. In 1970, he led the major leagues 
in triples. 

a. Reggie Jackson 

b. Tony Oliva 

c. Willie Davis 


13. Match these major-league base- 
ball teams with the year in which they 
won their league pennant. 

New York Yankees 1961 
Cincinnati Reds 1959 
Chicago White Sox 1964 
St. Louis Cardinals 1968 


14, The No. 2 male money-winner on 
the 1970 pro tennis tour was: 

a. Arthur Ashe 

b. Rod Laver 

c. Ken Rosewall 


15. Which of these pro golfers has 
won more PGA tournaments? 

a. Arnold Palmer 

b. Sam Snead 

c. Ben Hogan 


16. The pro football record for inter- 
ceptions in one season is held by which 
of these men? 

a. Dave Grayson 

b, Lem Barney 

c. Dick Lane 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 77 


Merle Harmon is the voice of the 
Milwaukee Brewers on WTMJ 
radio in Milwaukee and does Jet 
games on WOR radio, New York. 
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BRUCE LAIRD 


Bruce Laird, a six-foot, 200-pounder, is a phenomenon 
among college football players—the only player ever 
selected for the Associated Press All-New England football 
team as a utility back both on offense and on defense. Using 
the American International College defensive rating system 
(two points for a tackle, one point for every assist), Laird 
averaged 30.3 points per game over the past two seasons. 
Playing in 12 games over those two years, the senior from 
Scituate, Massachusetts, carried 189 times for a total gain 
of 940 yards, with eight TDs and a 4.9 yards-per-carry 
average. Laird’s per game yardage total is an outstanding 
78.3. The leading punter in New England last season, he 
also ranked in the top ten nationally. And in his entire col- 
legiate career to date, Bruce has never fumbled. 

At Scituate High School Bruce had already provided 
strong evidence of his athletic potential. Beside lettering in 
football, baseball and basketball, he was a track star who 
competed in the 220, 440 and mile relay events. His talent 
for sprinting (21 seconds for the 220) explains in part his 
value both on offense and defense to the A.1.C. varsity. 

But beside preparing him to excel on college gridirons, 
his participation in high school sports led to an expanding 
civic awareness. “My high school coach,” he recalls, 


“believed it was an athlete’s duty to set an example.” 
Thus, when it came time to collect money for the March of 
Dimes and The American Red Cross, Bruce and his football 
teammates were annually recruited by their coach. However, 
once he had matriculated at A.I.C. Bruce began to narrow 
the scope of his philanthropy, focusing on the immediate 
community (the underprivileged of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts) around the college. The vehicle for many of his activ- 
ities was his fraternity, Theta Chi. As a sophomore, for 
example, he served as co-chairman of Orphan Day. 

“In Springfield,” he says, “there are lots of disadvantaged 
kids, but the orphans are obviously the most disadvantaged 
of all. So every year our fraternity and our sister sorority get 
together. We bring orphan kids onto campus. We have a 
picnic lunch, games, activities—just something to show them 
that someone around here really does care.” 

Last year the kids had lunch at Laird’s frat house, took in 
a football game to watch Laird in action and then returned 
to the frat house for a surprise party. 

In 1970, as a junior, Laird served as an organizer of all 
campus fraternity members to serve as blood donors for a 
child from a neighboring community who was in desperate 
need of whole blood, “The kid had been involved in a serious 
accident,” Bruce says. “No one knew who she was or how it 
had happened—and at a time like that you don’t linger over 
details. All the fraternities were asked individually to see 
how much blood they could raise. On a prearranged day, | 
got all the brothers together, and we were able to get such 
a substantial turnout that we managed to give the kid 140 
pints of whole blood.” As a direct result of this appeal, the 
girl survived. 

Laird has also been a volunteer worker at Northhampton 
State Hospital For The Mentally IlI-an experience he found 
rewarding, yet barbed with frustrations. “I’m glad | did it,” 
he says, “because at least I’ve seen firsthand just what kinds 
of problems those kids have. But it was an eerie experience, 
you know? | used to read to them, talk with them—get them 
in a little game of ping pong, maybe. But all the time | was 
uneasy—| never knew if | was getting across to them or what 
they were thinking. And | was always wary of overextending 
myself. | didn’t know whether | was going to hurt a kid by 
getting in too deep when | wasn’t really qualified.” 

His prime ambition is to play pro football—and he’s thank- 
ful that as a pro he’d be expected only to play on defense. 
“Playing both ways is hard, real hard,” he says. “I did it in 
high school and didn’t mind, but college football is a lot 
more punishing.” 

In any event, he still intends to help inspire youngsters 
less fortunate than himself. “People wonder why | get in- 
volved in these kinds of things,” he says. “But what they don’t 
know is how sometimes |’Il walk down the street and meet 
neighborhood kids—poor kids, deprived kids—who |'ve 
worked with in some program or other. And the kid will run 
up to me, and we can talk, and | can get through to him.. . 
It’s a great feeling. It’s a reward you can’t buy for money.” 

Opponents know Bruce Laird as a football player with 
guts, speed and stamina. The kids off-campus know him as a 
guy with compassion. DON KOWET 
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ThePantera, 


A 


It was a classic Sunday supplement 
romance. The tall willowy American 
blonde of impeccable breeding and 
bank credentials to match; the dark, 
courtly Argentinian with impeccable 
manners and sporting style to match. 
This romance blossomed not at any 
of the standard jet set watering 
places, but on the oil-stained race 
course at Sebring, Florida, and the 
drab little test track at Modena, 
where new Italian racing machines 
face the stop-watch for the first time. 

The girl was Isabelle Haskell, who 
cut as deep a swath through the males 
at Sebring in her tiny OSCA racer as 
she did through the males on the 
dance floor at Palm Beach’s exclu- 
sive Everglades Club. The man was 
Alejandro de Tomaso, sales manager 
and contract driver for the pint-sized 
Italian factory which built the OSCA. 
They quickly teamed up as co-drivers 
for Sebring’s 12-hour endurance test 
and, not too long after, were married. 
In addition to being a competent 
driver, de Tomaso had deep-rooted 
ideas on car design, and started a 
small car-building company. 

In addition to beauty, his wife had 
connections, coming from a highly 
successful U.S. busi- 
ness family. Net re- 
sult, a moderate-sized 
U.S. conglomerate, 
Rowan Controllers, 
bought majority in- 
terest in de Tomaso’s 
fledgling car com- 
pany, and de Tomaso 
came up quickly with 
a sure-fire winner—a 


prototype luxury 
two-seater Italian 
sportscar with a 


husky, no-nonsense 
American engine 
plopped, not out 
front like conven- 


Lusty Offspring Of 
Se ortinat Mattiage 


tional cars, but right behind the 
driver’s head like a true racing car. 

To be sure, the idea of Italian 
“show” and American “go” in one 
car was a dream pursued by others. 
But de Tomaso turned the dream into 
reality. He bought out the prestigious 
coach-building firm of Ghia to insure 
production. He got a commitment 
from Ford Motor Company for their 
hot new engine, the 351-cubic-inch 
“Cleveland” model—the latest in 
Ford’s high output line. He added a 
five-speed German Z-F gearbox and 
a transaxle for sure-footed four- 
wheel independent suspension. Four 
immense disc brakes supplied the 
stop power and the entire projectile 
was glued to the highway on Michelin 
radial tires of advance design, larger 
in the rear than up front. 

What startled the Europeans was 
the price. De Tomaso proposed to 
sell this inviting package for under 
$10,000 in the U.S. No other coach- 
built Italian car in this class went for 
less than $15,000. 

The next act found Ford Motor 
Company buying Rowan Controllers’ 
interest in de Tomaso’s company, 
and the small Italian-American firm 


was launched into the big time. The 
Mangusta, as de Tomaso called it, 
was changed to Pantera. The limpet- 
like roadholding, the enveloping, 
semi-reclining seats (ample for any 
six-footer ), the effortless acceleration 
to 135 MPH-plus, were faithfully 
retained. In the Pantera, the spare 
wheel has a space-saving uninflated 
tire—and for good reason. The 
Michelins are, bless them, virtually 
indestructible. 

At Ford, Project Pantera wound 
up at Lincoln-Mercury, along with 
knowledgeable Ray Geddes, a hold- 
over from the racing-management 
team that guided Ford to world 
dominance only short seasons ago. 

But back to those wily Italians at 
the de Tomaso establishment. Guess 
what they’ve done to that Ford en- 
gine (with her single camshaft and 
one lonely carburetor) to make her 
competitive with the fancy Italian 
machines, which have four of the first 
item and three of the second? Noth- 
ing, absolutamente niente. She is still 
the same simple, uncomplicated girl 
she was when she left Cleveland, con- 
tent to go thousands of miles without 
a tune-up, at home in the smallest 
Ford Motor Com- 
pany agency and un- 
likely to pull a tem- 
per tantrum should 
some gas station 
grease jockey dare to 
lift her cam cover. 

Like the Sensuous 
Female of best-seller 
fame, the Pantera’s 
true beauty lies un- 
der her skin, 310 
quivering but uncom- 
plicated homebred 
horsepower, one for 
every nine pounds of 
ultra-chic Italian 
packaging. 
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. It should serve 
as a big lift to any young boy who 


was very inspiring. . . 


[#2 


feels that he is too “small” to make it 


in pro ball. 
Howie Beller 
Patchogue, N.Y. 


WHY? BECAUSE... 

It should be pointed out that John De- 
vaney did not do his homework for his 
article on Boog Powell (The Trigger- 
man and the Sea). 

I'm talking about his reference to 
the Orioles’ defeat in the 1969 World 
Series as being “inexplicable.” It seems 
either Mr. Devaney has a short mem- 
ory for box-scores or he is so overcome 
by the Oriole mystique that he has con- 
vinced himself that games two, three, 
four and five never happened. 

I'd like to inform Mr. Devaney that 
in 1969 the Orioles set every negative 
World Series hitting record conceiv- 
able. That might, in some remote way, 
explain why they lost. 


Kenny Dean 
Astoria, N.Y. 


SOME WORDS TO THE WISE 
| must commend you on your comments 
in “Let’s Lower the Pitcher’s Mound in 
Pro Football” (Time Out With The Edi- 
tors, June). Even though defense in a 
game can be very exciting, | have to 
agree that the squib kick and the field 
goal have left something to be desired. 

| was especially interested in your 
stand on the two-point conversion. This 
is probably the single most important 
play that has been introduced to foot- 
ball and | can‘t understand how any- 
one could vote against it. Just think of 
how many games last year would not 
have ended in ties if the teams had a 
chance to go for two points. 

| was also very much in agreement 
with your stand on the zone defense in 
the secondary. It certainly does take 
away a lot of the depth of the passing 
game, which is undoubtedly the most 
exciting part of pro ball. 


Keith Compton 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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VIDA BLUE 


(Continued from page 28) 

He is an unusually serene young 
man. His childhood in the deep South 
seems to have been free of jarring ra- 
cial incidents. But he vividly recalls 
an unhappy experience in Anaheim 
earlier this season, when a waitress 
tactlessly addressed him as “boy.” 

“T got mad as hell,”’ he remembers. 
“But then she started to cry like crazy 
and I saw how stupid the whole thing 
was.” 

The races keep their distance in 
Mansfield, Louisiana, where Blue was 
born July 28, 1949—except for such 
occasions as last winter’s “Vida Blue 
Day.” The oldest of six children, Vida 
(Spanish for “life” ) assumed the head 
of the household when his father, a 
factory laborer, died of a heart attack 
in 1968. “My daddy’s death,” he says, 
“made me grow up a lot faster than 
most boys do. I had to become the man 
in the family.” 

The death of Vida Blue, Sr. also left 
the family without a regular source of 
income, and created a problem for the 
eldest son. At DeSoto High School he 
excelled as a pitcher, but also as a 
quarterback (one season he threw for 
35 touchdown passes), and over a hun- 
dred colleges were interested in him. 
The University of Houston, for in- 
stance, was eager to make Blue the first 
black quarterback at a major South- 
western school. It was all terribly 
tempting to Blue who admits that he 
prefers football to baseball. But he 
knew he had to help out his family and 
four years of college would be too long 
for them to wait. 

Charles O, Finley, the tempestuous 
owner of the Oakland A’s, received 
good advice on Blue, picked him first 
in the free-agent draft and personally 
went down to Mansfield for the con- 
tract signing. The agreement provided 
Blue with a $40,000 bonus, an annual 
salary slightly in excess of the $10,000 
minimum and fringe benefits such as 
tuition for four years of college. The 
last item was mandated by Blue’s high 
school coach Clyde Washington. Vida 
did put in one semester at Southern 
University in Baton Rouge and hopes 
one day to return to school. 

But first things first. He gave a large 
portion of his bonus to his mother, 
Sallie, for family expenses and to com- 
plete payments on the Blues’ large 
white frame house where Vida lives 
during the winter. And he went off to 
seek his fortune, 

In 1968 he pitched for Burlington, 
Towa, in the Midwest League and he 
was a fastball pitcher in search of a 


curveball. But what a fastball! His 
record was only 8-11 but he led the 
league in strikeouts with 231. The next 
year he was 10-3 at Birmingham in the 
Southern Association and he got his 
first exposure in the biggies, He won 
one and lost one for Oakland, but was 
bombed for a 6.21 ERA. 

It was better, much better, when he 
rejoined Oakland last September after 
winning 12 games for Iowa in the 
American Association and leading the 
league in strikeouts with 165. His first 
time out he hit a home run. His second 
time out he pitched a one-hitter. His 
fourth appearance, he went up against 
the Minnesota Twins who were hope- 
ful of clinching a division title against 
Vida Blue. No go. Blue pitched a no- 
hitter. For that feat he was awarded 
a $2,000 bonus from the benevolent 
Charlie Finley. 

So far, employer-employee relations 
between Finley and his imperturbable 
young pitcher have been more than 
amicable, But Vida has no illusions. 
“Right now, he treats me like I was a 
gift from God,” says Blue. “But I’m 
not going to win every game I pitch. 
And things could change.” 

One early morning last April, Blue 
was awakened by a telephone call. The 
caller was Charlie O. and he had a 
peculiar request, an idea he believed 
was pure public relations genius. Finley 
wanted the bleary-eyed Blue to change 
his legal name—to “True Blue.” Blue 
refused, 

“He actually wanted me to change 
my name,” says the pitcher, shaking his 
head in disbelief. 

It is a half-hour before the second 
game of a doubleheader against the 
Orioles at Baltimore’s Memorial Sta- 
dium. In a corner of the Oakland 
dressing room manager Dick Williams, 
munching on a roast beef sandwich 
(after a win in the first game), is dis- 
coursing with a group of Baltimore 
writers on his number-one hurler, 
scheduled to work the second game. 

“As good now as Koufax was after 
five years,” exclaims Williams, whose 
team is riding atop the AL’s Western 
Division. 

Thirty feet across the way from 
where Williams is holding court, Blue, 
John “Blue Moon” Odom and Tommy 
Davis have just concluded their own 
neo-Motown version of “Say It’s All- 
right.” Odom is Blue’s closest friend 
on the club; Davis and Blue share an 
apartment in Oakland. Blue is asked 
about the comparison to Koufax. He 
shrugs. “It’s nice to be compared with 
Koufax and McDowell and guys like 


that. But I’m not trying to imitate any- 
body. I just pitch the way Vida Blue 
does. It’s the only way I know how,” 
Blue will be going out to pitch against 
Jim Palmer, who has not lost a game 
to the A’s since 1966. 

Just before Vida is about to go out 
on the field to begin his warmup, I 
remember the matter of a wager be- 
tween us agreed upon the day before. 
I had bet that Nino Benvenuti would 
win back the world middleweight title 
from Carlos Monzon. I lost. I crumple 
a $5 bill in Blue’s glove. 

“A tough way to make a living,” he 
drawls. 

Outside in the stands there are more 
than 43,000 fans, lured by the promise 
of one of the season’s great pitching 
duels, Blue vs. Palmer. The pitching 
duel is perhaps the quintessential 
drama of the sport: a drama informed 
by prolonged spaces of tense quiet, of 
methodically silenced bats, of base- 
lines clean and untraversed: a game in 
which the most marginal error can 
become the most deadly transgression. 

Blue’s hairsbreadth control is not 
commandingly in evidence, The Ori- 
oles score a run in the fourth inning. 
But Vida Blue does not seem overly 
disconcerted, trailing 1-0. 

In the middle innings, Blue seems 
sharper, throwing fewer pitches. But 
it appears too late. Palmer's fastball is 
blazing, his curve dynamic, and I am 
regretting a bet I placed on Oakland. 

Then in the seventh inning there is 
a sudden shift of fortune—for Blue 
and for me: a groundball single barely 
outside the grasp of the lunging 
Brooks Robinson; a soft nubber just 
over the shortstop’s head; a wild pitch 
and a bad throw by the catcher, The 
A’s have two runs. Blue has begun to 
throw darts. The ninth inning is his 
best, he throws all strikes. Blue wins. 
Oakland wins. 

In the postgame clubhouse, a weary 
Blue is under intensive questioning. 

“Don’t you think Palmer outpitched 
you?” a reporter snaps. 

Blue shoots a quizzical glance at his 
interrogator. “Yeah, he might’ve out- 
pitched me,” he replies evenly, “But 
we won the game.” 

Seeing an opening I slip into the 
group and with mock solemnity de- 
clare; “Thank you, Sir, for enabling 
me to retrieve my $5, plus some addi- 
tional monies.” 

The sober, tight-lipped expression 
on the pitcher’s face gives way to a 
winsome grin. 

“Glad to be of assistance,” says 
Vida Blue. a 
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Already they're comparing him to 

Koufax, McDowell, Seaver and Gibson. 
Oakland's 22-year-old sensation will have 
none of that. He says... 


BY ROBERT VARE 


One recent Saturday afternoon in a 
Baltimore hotel coffee shop, several 
members of the Oakland Athletics 
were comparing their skills and styles 
on the basketball court. “Just call me 
‘Pistol Pete,’” said Reggie Jackson. 
“Either I get 80 and we win or I get 
20 and we lose.” Jackson beamed 
like a cocky motorcyclist. “You'll 
never get a pass from me.” 

Sitting directly across from Jack- 
son, Vida Blue interrupted his con- 
templation of downtown Baltimore’s 
leaden skyscrapers and nodded at his 
teammate. 

“Yeah, that’s you,” Blue said 
cheerfully. “But I’m like the Big O. 
What I do is assist you to death.” 

Blue’s professed bent for the quiet 
excellence of the playmaker-passer 
rather than the gunner-goalgetter 
comes as no surprise; it is rather in 
keeping with his character. Do not be 
misled by the flash of the name, Vida 
Bluc, Jr., a baseball name almost as 
fitting as Boots Day. Vida Blue, Jr. 
saves his flash for those moments 
when he is on the pitcher’s mound in- 
timidating batters as no youngster 
has done since the days of Koufax. 
Off the mound he is a straightfor- 
ward, self-assured young man whose 


deportment belies his 22 years; a 
small-town Southerner neither be- 
dazzled nor intimidated by life in the 
big metropolises; a black man neither 
hostile to nor overly solicitous of 
whites; a reluctant star mindful of his 
teammates’ contributions; a realist 
aware that today’s hero is easily 
transformed into tomorrow’s villain; 
a shy young man yet confident of his 
talents, reticent yet proud of his ac- 
complishments—determined, finally, 
to live with his ever ballooning fame. 
But it is becoming more and more 
difficult to maintain the low profile. 
With only a few months of experi- 
ence in the big leagues, Blue has al- 
ready been measured for the mantle 
of superstar. They are calling him 
“the blue blade,” “the blue streak,” 
“the black Koufax.” Newspaper 
headlines have proclaimed, “Orioles 
Singing The (Vida) Blues;” and 
“Blue Is Too True For Tigers.” 
One other bit of baseball trivia. 
The nation’s bookmakers have been 
making Blue the prohibitive favorite, 
up to 3-1, almost every time he 
pitches. Not infrequently, the A’s 
with Vida on the mound are a “run 
price,” meaning that the Blue bettor 
is compelled to concede a two- or 
three-run spot. This is an accolade 
customarily reserved for the Seavers, 


Gibsons and Marichals of the game. 

Well, why not? Six weeks into the 
season the youngster had become 
baseball’s first ten-game winner (with 
only one loss) and led his league in 
the following categories: earned run 
average (1.03), shutouts (five), 
complete games (ten), strikeouts 
(95). He was helping Oakland hold 
on to a considerable lead in the 
American League’s Western Division 
and serious talk, respectful talk, was 
beginning among AL veterans about 
the six foot, 190-pounder with the 
sharply rising fastball, the snapping 
curve, the high leg lift and the mar- 
velous facility for keeping the ball 
hidden from view until the three- 
quarter arm delivery is in its final 
moment of release. 

“It’s not fair to compare talents,” 
says Frank Robinson, “but this kid 
takes a backseat to no one. He’s as 
good right now as Denny McLain 
was three years ago (the year Denny 
won 31) ... You know what he’s go- 
ing to throw,” Robby added, “and 
you still can’t catch up to it.” 

The Orioles’ other Robinson feels 
the same way. “He throws so hard,” 
Brooks says, “you haven’t got long to 
make up your mind. But Blue’s not 
just a thrower, he’s got a good idea 
about what he’s doing.” 
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A BLUE 


CONTINUED 


Add to that the following observa- 
tion from Minnesota Twins’ Harmon 
Killebrew: “In the games I’ve faced 
him, I figure he’s thrown about 30 
pitches. Not one damned one has 
been down the chute. He’s in, out, 
up, down—with something on every 
pitch.” 

That was certainly the case early 
this season. After losing on opening 
day he won his next ten games. He 
struck out 13 Kansas City Royals in 
a six-inning game and shut out five 
teams in less than a month, including 
the champion Orioles, In their sec- 
ond game against Blue in Baltimore, 
the Birds managed to scratch across a 
run, prompting the lumbering Boog 
Powell to exclaim: “We got nothing 
the first time against him. We got one 
this time. The way we’re improving, 
we might get two runs the next time.” 

On the field Blue was setting a siz- 
zling, 30-game pace. Off the field he 
remained cool and unconcerned. “I 
just can’t get excited about all the sta- 
tistics, attention and publicity,” said 
Blue as the coffee-shop waitress de- 
posited glasses of juice on the table. 
“I can’t let it get to my head. 

“Tt’s a weird scene,” he went on. 
“You win a few baseball games, and 
all of a sudden you’re surrounded by 
reporters and TV men with cameras, 
asking you about Vietnam and race 
relations and stuff about yourself. 
Man, I’m only a kid. I don’t know ex- 
actly who I am. I don’t have a whole 
philosophy of life set down.” 

Moments later, a visitor ap- 
proached our table; a tall, gangly 
woman with an excess of makeup 
and a shortage of guile. She had been 
staring steadily at our group for the 
last 15 minutes, hovering like a drag- 
onfly above a pond. Her arrival drew 
mixed, if barely perceptible reac- 
tions. Jackson curled his lip in a mild 
show of annoyance; reserve out- 
fielder Steve Hovley, the amiable ec- 
centric of Jim Bouton’s “Ball Four,” 
seemed benignly amused; Vida Blue 
smiled warmly. 

“T couldn’t help overhearing your 
conversation,’ the woman  an- 


nounced to no one in particular. “But 
when you walked into the room I 
thought you might be ballplayers and 
then from what you were saying—I 
knew. So I said to my husband, 
Sam,” the woman continued without 
pausing for breath, pointing to a 
slight, balding man in the corner, “I 
said to Sam, ‘They must be Oakland 
A’s because all the visiting teams stay 
here at this hotel when they come to 
Baltimore.’ 

“Anyway, let me get to the point 
. . . I know I talk too much. My 
mother always told me I was vacci- 
nated with a victrola needle... Any- 
way, we have a couple of boys and I 
tell you, they live and die with the 
Oakland A’s! They want us to move 
to Oakland. Me, I live and die with 
the Orioles. My husband, Sam, 
(again indicating the balding man), 
he couldn’t care less.”’ 

Having concluded her confession, 
the woman pulled out a white pad 
and pen, which had been concealed 
from view behind a large, blue 
leather handbag. The implements 
went around the table for signatures. 
When my turn came, I declined po- 
litely, identifying my profession. The 
woman nodded sympathetically. She 
smiled wanly at Hovley’s signature, 
and, seeing Jackson’s name, a big 
prize, arched her eyebrows. It fell fi- 
nally to Vida, who scribbled quickly 
and returned the woman her pad. 

“Oh my God,” she squealed, as 
heads spun around the coffee shop. 
“Sam, Sam!” she called. “Vida Blue! 
Vida Blue!!!” 

As the woman fied in a state bor- 
dering on hysteria, Blue shook his 
head, chuckling softly. “‘Oh my 
God’ is right. Mmm! That must be 
some family!” 


An immobile Reggie Jackson sat 
on a stool in the Detroit visitors’ 
dressing room, his face set in a semi- 
scowl. Two years ago, when he spent 
the better part of the season pursuing 
Babe Ruth’s home run record, the 
sportswriters had habitually gathered 
around him in the locker-room after- 
math of a game. Now they were en- 
camped across the way, at the locker 
of No. 35, Vida Blue. 

“IT know what it’s like,” Jackson 


said, his eyes fixed on the claque of 
busy scribblers. “I’ve been there. . . 
I tried to be real nice to everybody, 
but everybody’s looking to jump you 
... | hope they don’t put that pres- 
sure on Vida—winning 30 games 
and all that stuff.” 

Jackson turned his back on the 
scene and drank deeply from a can of 
Pepsi. 

“But Vida’ll be able to handle it 
better than I did,” he continued. “I’m 
much more tense, high-strung. He’s 
calmer, a couvl cvokie. Only thing 
gonna stop him now is an injury. But 
| hope they don’t throw that ‘super’ 
tag on him. You gotta keep your feet 
on the ground. Don’t try to run be- 
fore you can walk. Don’t try to be 
Sandy Koufax. Later on in the year, 
it’s going to be tougher. The hitters’ll 
know him better then. 

“Vida’s smart enough to know all 
that,” he said. “He acts like he’s been 
around a lot longer than he has.” 


Two days later, Vida Blue lay ona 
bed in a Baltimore hotel room talking 
about his pet aversion: ‘‘Bogartin’. ” 

What is “Bogartin’? I asked. 

“It’s when a guy walks around like 
he owns the world, or acts superior or 
pushes other people around,” said 
Blue, whose voice is strikingly simi- 
lar to comedian Bill Cosby’s. “I’ve 
seen guys go and get cocky like that. 
I don’t think it’s the way to be. 

“I can’t read the newspaper with- 
out seeing my name,” he said, hold- 
ing up the sports pages of the Balti- 
more Sun. “But I’ve got to be modest 
about the whole thing. I'll tell you a 
guy who’s great and modest at the 
same  time—Brooks Robinson. 
That’s my man.” 

One spinoff of his pitching success, 
Blue said, has been the increasingly 
persistent attention from baseball’s 
considerable cadre of “groupies.” 
But the handsome bachelor’s night 
life is under firm control. “I guess 
you could call me a square,” says 
Blue. “I don’t usually go out more 
than three or four times during a two- 
week road trip. I do okay with 
women. But most of the time I’d just 
rather get me a bottle of soda and a 
paper, watch some TV and go to 
bed.” (Continued on page 24) 
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The Pro Football 


Players Secret 


RATINGS 


BY THE EDITORS OF SPORT 


Who will be the NFC and AFC Champs this year? 
Which players will win individual honors? 
Here are the results of SPORT’s exclusive survey 


For the fourth year in a row, Sport 
polled all the NFC and AFC players 
to determine their thinking about the 
1971 season. But we did make one 
change. Unlike previous years, the 
players were asked to make selec- 
tions solely from their conferences. 
Our feeling was that the streamlined 
ballot would give participants more 
time to evaluate teams and players 
they were familiar with and eliminate 
much of the guessing done about 
unfamiliar teams. 

One mild surprise is that last 
year’s participants in the Super Bowl 
— Dallas and Baltimore — aren’t 
even going to win their conferences 
this season. The Colts and Cowboys 
are picked to win their own divisions, 
but by narrow margins and that’s as 
far as they go. Most AFC players 
agreed that Kansas City would repre- 
sent them at New Orleans in Janu- 
ary. The NFC voters weren’t so sure. 
The balloting among NFC players 
resulted in the first tie in our history, 
this one between the San Francisco 
49ers and the Detroit Lions. 

The fact is, the NFC players are 
impressed most by the emergence of 
the 49ers and Lions as feared foot- 
ball powers. San Francisco ran away 


Colt Earl Morrall felt Dallas’ big rush in 
last year’s Super Bowl. But the NFL play- 
ers say neither team will get there in ‘72. 


in the Western Division with 290 
first-place votes, the best in the NFL, 
well over 80 percent of the votes cast. 
The perennially favored Rams fin- 
ished second with only 55 first-place 
points. The 49ers also took Most 
Valuable Player honors from their 
downstate rivals, as John Brodie 
replaced Roman Gabriel. Quarter- 
back Brodie, the league’s MVP last 
year, was also named top passer over 
the Redskins’ Sonny Jurgensen. 

Detroit won decisively. Its only 
challenge came from the Vikings 
who picked up 140 first-place points 
to the Lions’ 210. “Lots of fun to 
watch the Lions in ’71,” a Detroit 
player quipped on his ballot. Corner- 
back Lem Barney once again earned 
the Top Defensive Back spot. 

In the East, Dallas won almost by 
default. In last year’s poll, the Cow- 
boys took 66 percent of the vote; 
now it is down to a narrow plurality 
of 32 percent. The rest of the voting 
was spread pretty evenly between 
Washington, the Cardinals and New 
York. 

Despite their unanimity behind 
the Chiefs as eventual champions, 
the AFC players felt that two of the 
three divisions would be very close. 
Baltimore topped the Jets and 
Dolphins in the East, but only by 
about five percent of the vote. 
Evidently, the healthy presence of 


Joe Namath was what boosted New 
York’s vote total. The players were 
so sure about Joe’s comeback from 
the broken wrist that they voted him 
both MVP and Top Passer in the 
AFC by enormous margins. Paul 
Warfield of Miami earned Top Re- 
ceiver honors for the second year in 
a row. 

The ex-NFL teams, with the 
exception of the Steelers, still com- 
mand respect. Despite Cincinnati’s 
surprise win last year, the Browns 
were again favorites, though by a 
narrower margin than last year when 
they won nearly 80 percent of the 
vote. The Browns dropped to just 
over 50, with the Bengals and Hous- 
ton splitting the rest of the first-place 
votes. 

As for the Chiefs, they were 
picked last year by the players but 
didn’t make it. The AFCers proved 
to be consistent anyway. The Chiefs’ 
first-place total almost doubled Oak- 
land’s, a far greater spread than 1970 
when they led by only nine votes. A 
Chief veteran who went with his own 
team noted that “the Jets and the 
Chiefs are the strongest teams in the 
AFC, with Oakland a very close 
third.” Then he adds, “With the 
Raiders’ usual good fortune, they 
could be the best pick of the three.” 

Despite some reservations, most 
players listed selections for the top 
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American Football Conference 


EASTERN DIVISION ] 2 3 
Baltimore 75 36 2) 
New York 70 86 9 
Miami 60 20 7a, 
New England 5 12 
Buffalo 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Houston 

Pittsburgh 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Kansas City 

Oakland 

San Diego 15 
Denver 21 


10 
] 


*Five points awarded for first, four for second, etc. in five-team division, but 
only one point awarded for fourth in four-team divisions. Note: All players 


did not pick for each position. 


National Football Conference 


EASTERN DIVISION ] 2 3 
Dallas 125 9) 15 
Washington 75 36 42 
St. Louis 95 20 27 
New York 75 28 21 
Philadelphia 15 4 
CENTRAL DIVISION 

Detroit 210 48 3 
Minnesota 140 72 3 
Green Bay 5 12 48 
Chicago 5 24 
WESTERN DIVISION 

San Francisco 290 

Los Angeles 36 12 
Atlanta 5 54 
New Orleans 6 


Points” 
233 
170 
160 
146 

53 


261 
215 
75 
50 


306 

131 

4 72 
20 38 


*Five points awarded for first, four for second, etc. in five-team division, but 
only one point awarded for fourth in four-team divisions. Note: All players 


did not pick for each position. 


Individual Selections 


AMERICAN 
Joe Namath 
Joe Namath 
Leroy Kelly 
Paul Warfield 
Winston Hill (tie) 
Larry Little 
Mike Curtis (tie) 
Willie Lanier 
Rich Jackson 
Willie Brown 
Jim Kiick 

Jim Plunkett 


Most Valuable Player 
Top Passer 

Top Running Back 

Top Receiver 

Top Offensive Lineman 


Top Linebacker 


Top Defensive Lineman 
Top Defensive Back 
Most Underrated Player 
Top Rookie 


NATIONAL 

John Brodie 

John Brodie 

Larry Brown 

Gene Washington (49's) 
Bob Brown 


Dick Butkus 


Alan Page 

Lem Barney 
Mike Lucci 
Archie Manning 


performers and often they spoke 
with one mind. Larry Brown ran 
away from Dallas’ Duane Thomas 
and Ron Johnson of the Giants for 
Top Running Back. Again, AFC 
players. voted overwhelmingly for 
Cleveland’s Leroy Kelly, Brown, 
who was the NFL’s top rusher with 
1125 yards, was an obvious choice. 
But Kelly, who was injured part of 
the season and gained only 625 
yards, came as somewhat of a sur- 
prise to us. 

Among linebackers, the Bears’ 
middle linebacker Dick Butkus won 
in a breeze. In the AFC Willie Lanier 
of the Chiefs tied with middle line- 
backer Mike Curtis of the Colts for 


_ the top spot. 


On the lines, tackle Bob Brown of 
LA barely squeezed by Gale Gilling- 
ham for Top Offensive Lineman in 
the NFC. AFC players split their 
votes between tackle Winston Hill of 
the Jets and guard Larry Little of 
the Dolphins. 

The strongest competition for indi- 
vidual honors in the NFC came in 
the defensive line. Viking tackle Alan 
Page beat another tackle, Bob Lilly, 
the veteran All-Pro of Dallas, by just 
two votes. 

Other honors went to Detroit’s 
middle linebacker Mike Lucci as 
Most Underrated Player in the NFC, 
while the AFC honored running back 
Jim Kiick of the Dolphins. Said one 
Kiick partisan: “He’s probably the 
best running back in the league for 
his size (5-11 and 205 pounds).” 
The players went along with the con- 
ventional wisdom when they picked 
the top rookies. Jim Plunkett, the No. 
1 draft choice, who will play for the 
New England Patriots, won in the 
AFC. Archie Manning, the No. 2 
draft choice, who was picked by the 
Saints, won in the NFC. 

Most of the players feel that 1971 
will be a close competition year. One 
AFCer wrote, “I expect a very excit- 
ing contest in the AFC. Injuries and 
older players will make it difficult for 
some of the division champions to do 
it again this year.” The thought was 
echoed by an NFC player who com- 
mented, “I expect a very competitive 
season with well-balanced league 
races.” a 


AskHank Stram 
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TRADE 


Why did it happen? 
What will it do for 
the Knicks, and the 
Warriors? 

BY DON BROWN 


It’s an unwritten rule among coaches, 
managers and GMs that at the com- 
pletion of a big trade all parties greet 
the deal with unrestrained optimism. 
“You have to give value to get value,” 
they’re liable to say, explaining why 
they gave up a potential superstar 
for a potential batboy. Or: “It'll help 
both clubs”—which usually means 
it will help neither. An exception to 
the rule is the trade in which the New 
York Knickerbockers gave up Caz- 
zie Russell for the San Francisco 
Warriors’ Jerry Lucas. It engendered 
the standard quotes, but with a cru- 
cial difference. For once the optim- 
ism on both sides was justified. 

Said Knick coach and general 
manager Red Holzman: “The trade 
was good for both teams. It gives 
us a quality forward and replacement 
at center, should the need arise. But 
in order to get someone of Lucas’ 
ability, we had to give up Cazzie, a 
player who is younger and one of the 
outstanding explosive shooters in 
the league.” 

Bob Feerick, general manager of 
the Warriors, agrees .““What I see is a 
perfect trade. Both teams are happy. 


In the high-flying Russell, the Warriors 
get what they have long needed—an ex- 
plosive shooter, offensive speed, agility. 


They got an outstanding rebounding 
forward and we got a faster one.” 
Added San Francisco coach Al At- 
tles: “We got ourselves one of the 
most spectacular shooters in basket- 
ball.” 

But how do the players themselves 
feel? This is perhaps the single most 
important factor in the success or 
failure of a trade. 

When the deal was announced, 
Cazzie Russell said, ““There’s no ill 
feeling on my part. I liked the Knicks 
but I didn’t enjoy sitting on the 
bench. I have to consider this a break 
for me. Of all the teams I would have 
selected, the Warriors would be my 
first choice.” 

Lucas, too, was delighted with the 
deal. “I’m very excited about coming 
to New York,” he said when in- 
formed of the trade. “The Knicks are 
a winning team with a winning tradi- 
tion and I might just get to be with 
an NBA champion before I quit. And 
the Knicks play basketball the way 
it should be played,” he added. “I 
don’t care if I score two or 50 points, 
I’ve got to help New York’s re- 
bounding.” 

How did the trade come about? 
Really, from mutual need. Cazzie 
Russell was happy during his first 
few years with the Knicks as he 
worked into a starting corner slot and 
became the club’s clutch shooter. But 
in the midst of his greatest season, 
1968-69, he broke his ankle. With 
Bill Bradley in the starting lineup 
the team functioned as well without 
Russell as it had with him. The fol- 
lowing season Holzman was reluc- 
tant to break up a winning combina- 
tion. So Bradley remained a starter, 
the Knicks won the championship 
and Cazzie became the “Super Sixth 
Man.” Last year it was Bradley who 
was injured early. Cazzie came on to 
average better than 18 points a game, 
but then broke his wrist and missed 
27 games in a row. 

Meanwhile, Holzman had become 
convinced that the club had better 
movement and defense with Bradley 
on the court. To complicate matters, 
Cazzie returned and found that his 


Lucas, says the author, brings to the 
Knicks not only a potent scoring touch, 
but a big reputation as a rebounder. 
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BEHIND 
THE TRADE 


shooting touch had failed him. May- 
be he was trapped in a vicious cycle, 
getting too little playing time because 
he was shooting badly, or shooting 
badly because he was getting too little 
playing time. In any case, it was a 
fact that Cazzie wasn’t helping the 
club. He grew dissatisfied and began 
to talk about his desire to be traded. 
Thus, the Knicks had no alternative. 
Cazzie became available for the right 
kind of deal. 

In San Francisco, meanwhile, the 
Warriors were suffering for a gate 
attraction. After Rick Barry jumped 
to the ABA the club took on drab 
tones. The miseries were com- 
pounded early this year when they 
failed to sign the No. 1 draft choice, 
Darnell Hillman of San Jose State. 
That made it sort of imperative for 
the Warriors to establish some kind 
of a new image for next season. They 
knew they would have to trade for the 
new image. Lucas was the bait—a 
steady pro who won ballgames, but 
who lacked charisma. 

So both clubs helped themselves, 
and should be stronger for the trade. 
Here’s why. 

Russell, 6-514, is credited with 
being one of the most explosive long- 
range bombers in basketball. He has 
great offensive speed and agility. San 
Francisco’s big weakness has been a 
lack of team speed. The Warrior 
front line of 6-11 Nate Thurmond, 
6-9 Clyde Lee and 6-8 Jerry Lucas 
was strong on the boards, but too 
slow for the fastbreak. Too often fast- 
breaking guards Jeff Mullins and 
Ron Williams were stranded down- 
court, their momentum smothered by 
an opponent’s more mobile forwards. 
The “big man” lineup produced a 
sixth place finish in 1969-70. After 
a second place finish in 1970-71 the 
Warriors were annihilated in the 
playoffs four games to one by Mil- 
waukee’s lightning fastbreak, Rus- 
sell’s speed has to help the Warriors. 


In addition the Warriors obtained 
a fine shooter, a tireless runner, an 
explosive gunner who improved his 
average every year until he reached a 
high of 18.3 in 1968-69 and was 
struck down by injuries. 

Russell’s biggest drawback is his 
defense (though his quickness and 
agility enable him to pick off more 
passes than the average defender), 
But with the Warriors his rebound- 
ing deficiencies will likely go unno- 
ticed alongside Thurmond and Lee. 
Says coach Al Attles: “Russell can 
gamble more and guard tougher 
against the outside shot with Big 
Nate backing his play. Nate plugs 
the middle, discourages the drivers 
and will pick up on all of Cazzie’s 
mistakes, just as he does for everyone 
else on this team.” Also that will free 
Russell to fastbreak with Mullins and 
Williams for an effective three-on- 
two. 

With Jerry Lucas, the Knicks pick 
up just what they desperately need, 
one of the best rebounders ever. Last 
year Jerry averaged 15.8 rebounds 
per game, making him fifth best in 
the NBA, behind centers Wilt Cham- 
berlain (18.2), Wes Unseld (16.9), 
Elvin Hayes (16.6) and Lew Alcin- 
dor (16.0). Quite an accomplish- 
ment when you're playing alongside 
one of the league’s all-time strong 
men, Nate Thurmond, whom Lucas 
managed to edge for team honors. 
Over his eight-year career, Jerry has 
hauled down 11,047 rebounds, an 
average of better than 18 per game. 
Only Bill Russell and Chamberlain 
have topped him over a similar 
period, 

But there is more to Jerry Lucas’ 
play than rebounding. The record 
shows that the new Knick packs a 
potent scoring touch of his own. 
Jerry’s lifetime average is 19.1 points 
per game, and that includes a 19.2 
ppg output just last season. His life- 
time field goal percentage of .498 
proves that he’s an accurate shooter 
but he lacks the straightaway speed of 
most cornermen. He was traded for 
this reason—he’s slow. Plus the age 
factor; he’s 31. So how will his lack 
of speed affect the Knicks, and how 
will he blend with his new team- 
mates? 


Last season, Walt Frazier hauled 
down 544 rebounds, a record for the 
versatile Knick guard. That’s fine, 
except that you can’t be pulling 
boards and then whipping the pass 
out to yourself to ignite the fastbreak 
—unless you’re the Van Arsdale 
twins. This year, Walt Frazier 
shouldn’t have to work the boards— 
and the Knicks should be better for it. 

Besides helping Frazier, Lucas 
will aid such as veteran Mike Rior- 
dan and rookie Dean Meminger. 
Riordan has proven to be a spectac- 
ular driver in three-on-two situations, 
and Meminger, a 6-0 whippet who’s 
a ball-handling whiz, would seem to 
have a much better chance of making 
it quickly with a team that runs. The 
Knicks play their pattern offense 
very well, but given the opportunity 
to run by establishing board control, 
New York could become an even 
more powerful offensive machine. 

And while half the secret of being 
a great rebounder is coming down 
with the basketball, the other half 
is releasing it quickly to start the 
break. Baltimore Bullets’ center Wes 
Unseld may be the most spectacular 
player in this phase of the game with 
his two-handed, overhead outlet 
passes. But Jerry Lucas is no less ef- 
fective. Put the acrobatic Frazier, the 
charging Riordan, the cagey Dick 
Barnett or the flying Meminger on 
the business end of those passes and 
the Knick fastbreak could take on 
new dimensions. 

Just how will the Knicks use 
Lucas, considering their “set” front 
line of Willis Reed, Dave DeBuss- 
chere and Bill Bradley (assuming 
Bradley does not retire)? Here’s the 
way Red Holzman views it. “Jerry 
should get 28 to 30 minutes a game 
between center and forward. And 
that should keep the big men fresh 
and strong all season.” What Holz- 
man undoubtedly means is that 
Lucas will spell Dave DeBusschere 
up front. Bradley, Cazzie and Stall- 
worth were effective running for- 
wards last year, but even Stallworth, 
(the best of the three off the boards, ) 
couldn’t match DeBusschere at re- 
bounding. So DeBusschere had to 
play nearly 40 minutes per game. At 
the age of (Continued on page 81) 
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In his new book, the 

celebrated author of 
“Ball Four” writes about 

his controversial old 

book, but also about his 

strong feelings towards 

the game that was 
“hope and joy 

and high blue skies” 

BY JIM BOUTON 


he spring of 1971 was the 
strangest time. For 11 years, 
the end of February meant 
packing up the kids and going off to 
Florida or Arizona. It meant running 
and sweating and doing pickups and 
that good hurt feeling your body gets 
when you're forcing it into shape. It 
meant that first tentative testing of the 
arm and feeling it get strong and that 
lovely sound the ball made when you 
were really able to begin popping it 
into the catcher’s glove. It meant the 
renewal of old friendships and kid- 
ding around in the outfield and prac- 
tical jokes and creative use of four- 
letter words. It meant sand in bed in- 
stead of just the usual cookie crumbs 
and it meant a renewal—this year, 
this would be the big one. It was hope 
and joy and high blue skies and the 
farther one gets away from it, the 
more beautiful it becomes. 

But this was the season that comes 
to most of us, not just the last season, 
the one after that; the season that is 
no season and in February you are 
not packing, you are not sweating, 
you are not playing baseball. Lord, 
how I missed it! I knew I would. I 
also admit that when I heard that Bob 
Short, the owner of the Washington 
Senators, had expressed interest in 
me, the tops of my ears got red and 
itchy. Ah, I knew he wasn’t serious. I 
mean, he had Curt Flood and Denny 
McLain and Mike Epstein and Ted 
Williams and Joe Foy and he had to 
be kidding when he talked about 
adding another flake. 

The fact, the absolute, ever-loving 
blue-eyed fact, is that I’ll always miss 


baseball. You can’t give all your 
adult attention and striving to a sin- 
gle purpose and walk away from it 
without feeling a great deal of empti- 
ness and even more sinking feeling. 
I’m not going to become a coach, 
though, and. I’m not going to get 
drunk and cry tears about it. 

You can miss baseball all right, 
but you can’t miss it that much. You 
can’t, you don’t believe your life ends 
when you stop playing a game. Base- 
ball isn’t the only way of life. It’s a 


game you play for fun and money ' 


and when the time comes you have 
to be able to walk away from it. This 
doesn’t mean you can’t carry in your 
head the things that were fun. I don’t 
mean the usual things, the winning, 
the good pitch, the timely strikeout, 
the base hit. That’s nice too. What 
sticks to my ribs, though, are the 
dumb things, the foolish camaraderie 
of the clubhouse, the easy, funny 
profanity, the practical jokes. I even 
enjoyed the cruelty and the gross- 
ness, As Larry Dierker once said 


after he had spent two weeks with 
his reserve army unit: “I come back 
all smiles. I can’t wait for the same 
old nonsense.” 

He meant for example, Doug 
Rader. 

Rader plays third base for the 
Houston Astros—wildly, even fiend- 
ishly. He’s always making catches 
which require him to bounce on his 
head. The guys used to say he liked 
it because it happened to him all the 
time when he was a kid. 

Rader lends something to the club. 
When I was with the club I found 
his happiness, his joie, fun when we 
were winning and desperately needed 
when we were losing. He had a 
knack for vilifying umpires in such 
an outrageous manner, they'd laugh 
instead of throwing him out of the 
game. “Hey ump, you got catar- 
acts,” he’d yell. Or something even 
more splendidly profane. On days of 
“big” games he’d walk around the 
clubhouse in his underwear saying, 
“Greenie up, greenie up, men, got to 


|e Bees‘ 


greenie up for the big one.” Before 
an unimportant game, he’d walk 
around saying, “To greenie or not to 
greenie, that is the question.” And 
when Ball Four came out he warned 
me that if the Commissioner cracked 
down on greenies the withdrawal 
pains would be on my head. 

Rader was often the butt of little 
jokes. Like once, when he was in a 
slump, Dierker and I pasted Band- 
Aids on his bat. He didn’t notice 
until he was in the on-deck circle and 
the betting on the bench was he’d go 
berserk and try to kill both of us. 
Instead, he just laughed. 

Guys around the club liked to tell 
Doug Rader-army-stories. One was 
about a training exercise when Ra- 
der’s squad was assigned to capture 
a certain colonel. They failed, and 
trailed back to camp dirty and weary. 
There they encountered the colonel 
in the officer’s mess. “Where the hell 
have you been?” Rader said. “We’ve 
been looking for you all day, you old 
sonovabitch.” 


Keith Lampard, the young out- 
fielder who tells the story, says that 
Rader was probably the only man in 
the whole U.S. Army who could 
have gotten away with that. 

After Ball Four came out, Rader 
was one of the guys who managed to 
keep a decent perspective. The only 
things he said about it were funny. 
Like the one time I was taking bat- 
ting practice against the pitching 
machine when, as was its wont from 
time to time, it let go with a high hard 
one at my head. I went flying into 
the dirt. “Hah,” said Doug Rader. 
“Even the machine is pissed off at 
you and your book.” 

I’ll miss men like Doug Rader and 
men like Jim Owens. This is what 
Owens said to Norm Miller about 
me: “He’s a hard worker. He always 
gives me a hundred percent. I don’t 
give a damn what he wrote in that 
book. All I care about is his pitch- 
ing.” 

Baseball prides itself on having 
just that attitude. In fact, though, it 


makes a difference if you write a 
book. Or if you’re black. Or have a 
mustache. Or long hair. Or the 
wrong political opinions. Owens 
didn’t care about anything but the 
baseball. He is a rare man. 

Oh, and this was his line after Ball 
Four came out and I was pitching 
lousy: “You sure you didn’t write 
that book as a cover-up?” 

I'll miss a guy like Jack Billing- 
ham. Billingham was in charge of 
rumors around the Houston club. 
I'd sidle up to him and ask, ““What’s 
the latest?” and he’d say, “Well, 
there’s always the Norm Miller-for- 
anybody-in-the-league trade. You 
could think about that one for a 
while.” 

But this was when he was still a 
relief pitcher. When he became a 
starter he said he had more time and 
promised to work up some rumors 
involving really big names. Last 
spring his biggie was that Jim Bou- 
ton was making a comeback with the 
Astros. He (Continued on page 77) 
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KNOW IN CINCINNATI: 


Fiery quarterback who 
gets six stitches in his tongue 
and rushes back into the 
game; devout Mormon who 
drinks no stimulants, not 
even coffee; statistics teacher 
at Xavier University; close 
friend to a dying 11-year-old 
boy; and the quarterback 
who piloted Cincinnati into 
the pro football playoffs last 
year, in the Bengals third sea- 
son of existence. 

Back in Chicago, people remember 
Virgil Carter a little differently. Al- 
though they remember the courage 
that produced four straight victories 
in 1968 before he decided to run at 
Tommy Nobis, they also remember 
Virgil Carter as the kid who called 
the head coach of the Bears a liar; 
who used a thousand-dollar phrase— 
“chickenfeathers”—against the Bears’ 
management. 

“T have a reputation,” Virgil Car- 
ter says, “for being outspoken be- 
cause of my trouble in Chicago. But 
that’s not the real me. Basically, Pm 
not flamboyant or cocky.” 

The following week he threw a 50- 
yard touchdown pass to Dick Gordon 
and, with less than a minute left in 
the game, he drove for the winning 
field goal to upset Minnesota, 26-24. 
A week later, he matched up with his 
hero, Bart Starr, and pulled some ex- 
cellent bootleg plays to beat the 
Packers, 13-10. The fourth week saw 
Gale Sayers carried off the field with 
a torn knee. But Carter directed a 
27-19 victory over San Francisco, the 
fourth straight win for the revived 
Bears, and putting them over .500, a 
won-lost average the fans had not 
anticipated. 

“Tt was a very exciting time for 


BY GEORGE VECSEY 


me,” Virgil recalls. “Everybody was 
calling. Everybody wanted me to ap- 
pear at this dinner or that meeting. 
People recognized me on the streets.” 

The excitement ended the follow- 
ing Sunday against Atlanta. Virgil 
likes to run, an urge nobody has ever 
been able to fully tame. This time he 
chose to run at Tommy Nobis; they 
shipped Carter to the hospital with a 
broken leg, his season finished. 

It stands to reason that four straight 
victories should have engendered 
some respect from the Bears’ staff. 
Not so. When a healthy Carter re- 
ported to training camp in July of 
1969, it was apparent that the 
coaches remembered the broken leg 
more than the victories. “Now Virgil, 
I don’t want you to run over any- 
body!” Head Coach Jim Dooley 
shouted the first time Carter tried to 
turn the corner in a scrimmage. Car- 
ter said he had learned his lesson but 
the Bears didn’t seem impressed. 

Virgil Carter would like to forget 
the troubles in Chicago, would like to 
file them away as a freaky “independ- 
ent variable,” or whatever a statisti- 
cian would call it. But somehow it all 
fits. The same young quarterback 
who rebelled in Chicago was able to 
win a division title in Cincinnati with 
Paul Brown, the supposedly crusty 
old man who doesn’t coach to win 
friends. 

“Virgil Carter is the key to what 
we're doing,” said Paul Brown. “He’s 
really a dedicated young man. He’s 
an unusual young man.” 

The “unusual young man” came a 
long way to assist in one of Cincin- 
nati’s most unusual sports seasons. 
He came to the Bengals from Anna- 
bella, Utah, where he was born; from 
Sacramento, California, where he was 
raised; from Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, where he set six NCAA records 
and married the homecoming queen; 
and from Chicago. 

Chicago. City of the broad shoul- 
ders, (Continued on page 71) 
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s Like T 
BORBY HOLS’ 


BY DENNIS HULL 


As Told To Stan Fischler 


Broth 


The talented but less renowned Hull 
reveals insights about the 


Babe Ruth of hockey" 


I’ve played eight years in the NHL 
and for most of that time I’ve skated 
in my brother Bobby’s shadow. It 
started the moment I arrived in 
Chicago in September 1964. When- 
ever I met someone the standard 
routine would be “There goes Bobby 
Hull’s kid brother.” No matter where 
I went the reaction was the same. 
“Hello Dennis,” people would say, 
“how does it feel to be Bobby Hull’s 
brother?” As if I didn’t matter. 

But in the middle of the last Na- 
tional Hockey League season some- 
thing happened that I used to dream 
about when I was a kid. My older 
brother was named to the First All- 
Star team at left wing in the West 
Division and I was runner-up right 
behind him. 

Bobby and me sharing the All-Star 
berth and playing together on the 
Chicago Black Hawks—not some- 
thing I ever expected to happen when 
I first began playing organized 
hockey. But for that matter, nothing 
that has happened in my career 
turned out the way I expected it 
would. 

You see, for most of my NHL life- 
time playing second-fiddle to my 
older brother didn’t bother me a bit. 
And why should it? I don’t think 
Henri Richard has felt bad being 
known as “The Pocket Rocket” 
while skating in the shadow of his 
brother Maurice “The Rocket” Rich- 
ard. Henri made the adjustment, 
knowing full well that he’d never be 
the player that Maurice was. By the 
same token, I soon planted the idea 
in my mind that I’d never be the 
second Bobby Hull. 

The realization first came to me 


when we were living in the small 
town of Pointe Anne, Ontario, on the 
Bay of Quinte just off Lake Ontario. 

Bobby already had the bulging 
muscles and the strong legs, and he 
could do magical things with the 
puck. He and I would team up against 
our two other brothers, Garry and 
Ron, who were both older than me 
but younger than Bobby. And Bobby 
was so fast and powerful that they 
could hardly touch the puck. But I 
don’t think I really began to appre- 
ciate how great he was going to be 
until he started playing Junior A 
hockey in St. Catherines, Ontario. 

He always wrote home to us, tell- 
ing about what a thrill it was to play 
in St. Catherines because it meant 
traveling to big cities like Toronto 
and Hamilton, and seeing all the tall 
buildings and riding the subway and 
doing all the things we just dreamed 
about in tiny Pointe Anne. By that 
time, of course, he was already get- 
ting off some of those booming shots 
that later became his trademark with 
the Black Hawks. 

And if there was one thing I wanted 
to do it was to develop as hard a shot 
as Bobby’s. So I'd ask his advice, 
which he’d readily give me. “Keep 
practicing, kid,” he’d say. “Don’t 
stop when the season is over but keep 
at it all year round.” 

So when the ice melted I built my- 
self a special target near our house 
made of a sheet of tin and a piece of 
linoleum, and I’d shoot the puck at 
it all the time, “Don’t stop there,” 
Bobby would say. “It wouldn’t hurt 
you to do what I did, and play road 
hockey.” That was just like regular 
hockey except we played it on the 


roads near our home; but instead of 
a puck we’d use a tennis ball. 

Bobby wasn’t my only teacher. My 
dad, who was a darn good amateur 
player in his day, taught Bobby and 
me. I have to give dad credit. It was 
obvious that Bobby was the star of 
the family—if not the world—but 
dad never put me down by holding 
up Bobby as an example. It was great 
teaching and it rubbed off on me by 
the time I reached my 12th birthday. 
That year kids in our school were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire and 
list, among other things, our life’s 
ambition. By this time Bobby was a 
regular with the Chicago Black 
Hawks and I was dreaming—re- 
member, I said dreaming—about 
skating alongside him in big Chicago 
Stadium. I looked at the question- 
naire and finally wrote: “I expect to 
play for the Chicago Black Hawks,” 

It was quite a long shot. I knew 
that Rocket Richard had said that 
his son Maurice, Jr., couldn’t make 
it as a pro hockey player because of 
all the pressure and the kids com- 
paring him to his great father. I 
knew it would probably be difficult 
for me just because I was Bobby’s 
brother. But the funny thing is that 
the pressure of being Bobby’s brother 
never really developed to a point that 
it really got me down; although I did 
have a couple of close calls. That’s 
when Bobby saved me. 

Once it happened in Junior A 
hockey. I hadn’t been playing well 
for two years and I was getting pretty 
downhearted. When I returned home 
after the season I seriously thought 
of chucking the whole thing and 
sticking to farming back home. 
Bobby took me in hand and gave me 
a good lecture. 

“Now look,” he said, “you've been 
playing against guys who are a lot 
older than you. Go back next season 
and—watch, you'll score 20 goals.” 

His reassurance really made an 
impression on me. Somehow the 
knowledge that my brother, who al- 
ready was an NHL star, had such 


In the playoffs, Bobby Hull was all over 
the ice, says Dennis, “doing overtime, 
skating the power play, killing penalties.” 
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BBY HULL 


CONTINUED 


confidence in me made me feel as if 
I could do things I never thought I 
could do before. So I went back— 
and I scored 20 goals! A year after 
that I scored 48 goals and even 
though I had a year of junior eligibil- 
ity left I was invited to Chicago’s 
camp. 

I can’t deny that I was nervous 
about coming to Chicago. All my 
life, it seemed, I had heard stories 
about the NHL from my brother, 
and from reading the magazines and 
listening to the games on radio and 
watching television. What’s more, 
the Black Hawks were a strong team. 
They had finished second the year 
before. They were loaded with fine 
hockey players. 

Bobby sensed how I felt and right 
at the start of training camp he laid 
it on the line with me. 
“There’s only one way to 
make it,” he said, “and 
that is to play your game, 
just the way you played 
it in juniors. Relax. Don’t 
be uptight. Don’t think 
about being a Hull. Just 
concentrate on being a 
good hockey player and 
everything will work 
out.” 

It might surprise some 
people but Bobby didn’t 
say much more than that 
to me as the season pro- 
gressed. His thinking was 
that it would be better for 
me to develop on my 
own, to lay off bugging 
me. “You don’t want me 
for a crutch,” he’d say 
and I agreed with him. I 
can remember back to 
my first NHL game. I 
didn’t see him until we 
met in the dressing room 
to suit up. “If you want 
help,” he said, “come to 
me and I'll give it to you, 
but I’m not going to push 
it on you at any time.” 

And as it turned out he 


never came to me with advice. Nat- 
urally, I’d go over to him; especially 
in those early days when I was riding 
the bench. I’d watch his every move 
and [Id learn plenty, especially the 
slap shot. Then, during a practice I'd 
discuss some of my playing problems 
with him. “I’m having a lot of trouble 
getting the puck out of my end of the 
rink,” [ told him early in my NHL 
career. He took me aside and pa- 
tiently—he’s got the patience of Job 
—explained, “Head-man the puck. 
Move it up to your free wing or your 
centerman. And, remember, keep 
your head up at all times because 
there are going to be defensemen just 
waiting to ream a rookie who has his 
eyes fixed on the puck. I know, be- 
cause it happened to me.” 

I discovered the trick was to watch 
his every move. By this time he was 


Dennis, No. 10, flies over Canadien goalie 
Ken Dryden as brother Bobby, rear, 
skates in to apply additional pressure. 


the seasoned pro. I learned by study- 
ing him whenever he took a turn on 
the ice, and also watching him in the 
dressing room. When he was in a 
slump he’d talk himself out of it. 
“Skate, skate, skate,” he’d tell him- 
self. “Don’t wait, shoot the puck!” 

Obviously, he was getting results. 
During my rookie season Bobby 
scored 39 goals and won the Lady 
Byng Trophy and the Hart Trophy 
as the NHL’s Most Valuable Player. 
In my second year, I was sitting on 
the bench when Bobby scored his 
54th goal, setting a new National 
Hockey League record. 

Some people have suggested that 
his records just made me jealous of 
him; envious because I would never 
reach his heights. But that wasn’t the 
case at all. Actually, my reaction was 
just the opposite. I turned to defense- 
man Doug Jarrett, who was sitting 
next to me, and said, “Geez, Dougie, 
I’ve got nothing but butterflies in my 
stomach.” Doug turned to me and 
said, “Y’know something, 
Dennis, I do, too.” 

I got a similar kick in 
October 1968, when 
Bobby rejoined the team 
after contract problems. 
That was when Bobby 
had threatened to quit 
hockey and had actually 
retired for a couple of 
weeks. The whole situa- 
tion really bothered me 
because I knew that my 
brother didn’t really en- 
joy these hassles and it 
took the enjoyment out of 
the game. If the hockey 
was going to be a burden 
to him, I knew that he 
would forget it and con- 
centrate on farming. You 
have no idea how en- 
grossed he can get in the 
cattle business. The guys 
can be sitting around the 
table talking hockey and 
Bobby will be off some- 
where in the corner dis- 
cussing his polled here- 
fords with anybody 
who'll listen. So I knew 
that he wasn’t putting 
(Continued on page 74) 


The week was a grind with phone calls and late nights and 
skipping lunches but now the job is done and... 


Light up, lean back and just plain 
don't do a thing but relax. 

eat With the easy-going richness of 
your L&M. It’s time well-spent. 


RICH, RICH EM 


19 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. (Jan.’71). 
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The cry used to be, 
Raise your son to become a catcher. 
Not any more. The shortage is over 


In the late 1950’s and early ’60’s, 
major-league baseball talent was 
abundant at almost every position ex- 
cept behind the plate. For example, 
how many of you remember the “‘ex- 
ploits” of catchers Gus Triandos or 
Bob Schmidt? They were among a 
large group of dependable but jour- 
neyman catchers who populated 
teams in that long ago age. They were 
nonentities at a position that de- 
manded excellence. 

Fans, of course, were well aware 
of the lack of top-level catchers. And 
as fans, more often than not, are also 
parents, they began to urge sons with 
major-league ambitions to capitalize 
on the laws of supply and demand 
and think catcher. Thus, at the be- 
hest of their parents, Little Leaguers 
everywhere donned shin guards and 


chest protectors. 

Well, the years of steady parental 
prodding have paid off, and a new 
generation of ballplayers includes a 
bumper crop of brilliant catchers— 
possibly the best group at the posi- 
tion ever to play in the major leagues 
at one time. Characteristic of this 
new breed, they do everything. They 
throw with mighty arms, they man- 
age pitchers with the strategic skill 
of chess masters and—above all— 
they bat like big-leaguers. 

The Era of the Catcher was for- 
mally inaugurated last season, with 
the arrival of Johnny Bench, a 22- 
year-old kid who won almost every- 
thing in sight (including the MVP 
award), while resurrecting nostalgic 
memories of past catching greats. A 
baseball official recently (and aptly) 


At left: A clash of generations sends 
Detroit catcher Bill Freehan (left) and 
young Ray Fosse of Cleveland sprawling. 
Above, the Cardinals’ second-year cat- 
cher Ted Simmons barrels into the Mets’ 
veteran Jerry Grote. At right: Boston’‘s 
Duane Josephson blocks the plate while 
waiting for the throw. Typical of the new 
breed, Josephson is a tough competitor. 


summed up Bench’s impact. “Bench 
has shown the way,” the official said. 
“He’ll probably be the first $200,000 
player in baseball and if these kids 
see that a catcher can make that kind 
of money and earn such renown, 
even more of them will go into catch- 
ing.” 

If statistics are any guideline, per- 
haps more talented youngsters than 
anyone realized have already de- 
cided that the best way to leap to- 
ward stardom is from a crouch- 


Far left: The Reds’ Johnny Bench inaugu- 
rated the Era of the Catcher a year ago. 
His strong hitting, rifle arm and smooth 
glovework rate him top honors. At left: 
Jerry Grote gets little fanfare, but lots 
of respect for his take-charge ways. 
position behind the plate. Take a 
look at some of the catchers’ batting 
averages going into June 1971. Pro- 
minent above the .300 mark were 
three National Leagues—the Pirates’ 
Manny Sanguillen, at .313, the Car- 
dinals’ Ted Simmons, at .326, and 
the Mets’ Jerry Grote, at .304. And 
batting only slighty be- 
low .300 was the Giants’ 
Dick Dietz. Beside being 
clutch, consistent hitters, 
each of the young man 
named work with classic 
professionalism behind 
the plate. Sanguillen, 
along with the standard 
equipment, has the speed 
of an outfielder. Simmons 
is extremely adept at 
handling his pitchers. 
Grote possesses one of 
the league’s finest arms. 
And Dietz has developed 
into a sure-handed target 
and a stabilizing influence 
on the Giants’ fine pitch- 
ing staff. (For more on 
Dick Dietz, see page 50). 
In the American 
League, the long-time 
dominance of Tiger vet- 
eran Bill Freehan is being 
challenged by another 
trio of newcomers. Ray 
Fosse, in his second sea- 
son with Cleveland, 
earned the respect of op- 
posing pitchers last year 
by hitting them for a .307 
average. Rookie-of-the-Year in 
1970, the Yanks’ Thurman Munson 
pulls the ball powerfully and has 
quick hands. Boston’s Duane Joseph- 
son, acquired from the White Sox, 
promptly began to justify the Red 
Sox’ end of the trade with some sharp 
hitting and solid defense. And his 
natural leadership qualities are help- 
ing to make the Sox contenders. 
But how did this corps of talented 
young backstops happen to come up 
to the majors at approximately the 
same time? “It’s the nature of the 


draft,” says an official at the Com- 
missioner’s office. “Before, when 
drafting was unrestricted, teams bid 
against each other for top perform- 
ers. But now, with the college and 
high school draft, clubs are more 
selective. If they have a certain need, 
they look for someone to fill that 
position. If the need happens to be 
for a catcher, every club who needs 
one will be sending its scouts out 
looking only to fill that position.” 
And what do the scouts look for 


At left: The Pirates’ Manny Sanguillen is 
unique among catchers. Beside a keen 
eye for batting, he has keen speed on the 
basepaths. Above, Dick Dietz (here sur- 
viving the charge of Ron Swoboda) has 
matured into a steady clutch performer. 
in a prospective catcher? Durability, 
above all; he must be able and will- 
ing to withstand the torturous crouch, 
the heavy equipment in sweltering 
heat, the impact of a foul-tip or an 
errant fastball off his mask. He also 
needs to be able to react with instinc- 
tive know-how in crucial situations 
—calling for the appropriate pitch, 


or pitchout, with the courage to throw 
a split-second strike to any base or 
turn his body into a barrier between 
the spikes of a sliding opponent and 
home plate. Naturally, his skills must 
include a strong arm, a sure glove 
and a keen batting eye. And to be 
truly successful, he should have a 
forceful, take-charge personality that 
exudes self-confidence. 

But, most important of all, a 
catcher must be able to hit like a ma- 
jor-leaguer. No longer can a club 
afford to carry catchers 
(as so many clubs did for 
so many years) whose 
only purpose on offense 
seemed to be to fatten the 
strikeout totals of oppos- 
ing pitchers. “‘At one 
time,’’ says that same 
baseball official, ‘‘a 
catcher would be lucky if 
he got to play in over 100 
games. Now the good 
catcher gets in 140 or 150 
games and he has time to 
look at the opposing 
pitchers, and to think 
more about his hitting. 
The more a catcher plays, 
the sharper he is, espe- 
cially as a hitter,” con- 
cludes the expert. 

Two of the sharpest 
hitting youngsters are in 
the NL. 

Sanguillan and Sim- 
mons came into the ma- 
jors primarily on the 
strength of their potential 
with a bat. Sanguillan, of 
course, justified his repu- 
tation as a natural hitter 
almost immediately, bat- 
ting .303 in 1969, then .325 last 
year. 

Simmons, on the other hand, ap- 
parently needed a year of experi- 
ence. 

So it seems that what we have 
been witnessing over the years is the 
dawning of a third era in baseball. 
Already we have had the era of 
the long ball hitter and the era of 
the pitcher. Now, perhaps, the super 
salaries are destined once again to 
be carted off to the banks by one 
or more—super catcher. 


For a closer look at this tough catcher, please turn the page 
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What do you say about a major- 
league baseball club that gets nine 
games out in front of its division 
with the season barely five weeks 
old? That the manager kisses the 
pitchers and sings to the center- 
fielder (he did that at Willie Mays’ 
40th birthday party)? That the cen- 
terfielder signed with the team seven 
days before the shortstop was even 
born? That the shortstop, who is 
from Alameda, California, talks in 
Spanish to the second baseman, who 
is from Havana and answers in 
English? That the second baseman 
uses the third base coach’s tube of 
toothpaste? 

There must be some reason why 
this year’s San Francisco Giants 
took off like a cork blown from a 
bottle. If the statements that appear 
in the foregoing paragraph, accurate 
though they be, do not get us mea- 
surably closer to the truth, then we 
must seek further. Perhaps it was 
the pitching. The timely hitting. De- 
fense. The bench. Team spirit. 

Or perhaps it was the catcher. 

With his Roman nose and black 
patent-leather hair, Richard Allen 
Dietz could double for Moe, the cen- 
tral figure among the Three Stooges. 
Despite the singular resemblance, it 
would be a dreadful piece of mis- 
casting. Moe is always hitting the 
other two Stooges. Dietz is always 
getting hit; after all, he is a catcher. 
He doesn’t hit anybody with malice 
although he did a job of joyful hit- 
ting for the Giants last season in his 
first full year of major-league em- 
ployment. Appearing in 148 games, 
Dietz just managed to break the 
-300 barrier. He also managed 22 
home runs and 107 runs batted in, 
And he had more game-winning 
hits than any Giant other than Willie 
McCovey. 

Well, you know McCovey, and 
you know Mays, and you know 
Marichal, and you know Bobby 
Bonds. And you probably know 
Tito Fuentes, the second baseman 
from Havana, and the kid shortstop 
Chris Speier, who speaks Spanish. 
But do you know Dick Dietz, do 
you know stolid Dick Dietz, the one 
they call the mule? This is how it is 
for Dietz... . 


Nineteen years of squatting down behind the 
plate has done something to his speed, but not to 
his capacity for growth. "All | know,’ 

explains Muley's manager, "is that suddenly 

he stopped looking like a statue of a 

jockey on somebody's lawn" 


BY CHARLES EINSTEIN 


A visitor entered the Giants’ club- 
house in mid-May at a time when 
the Giants had won 27 of their first 
36 games. The visitor noted only 
four posted notices. One of them 
gave the departure time for the next 
Eastern swing. Another was an un- 
speakable cartoon, draped above the 
locker of relief ace Jerry Johnson. 
The remaining two were newspaper 
clippings, both Scotch-taped to the 
top bar of Dick Dietz’s locker, Both 
were from out-of-town papers. Both 
had photographs of Dietz. In the 
caption to one photograph, he was 
identified as Paul Dietzel, The other 
one said he was Tito Fuentes. 

Upon learning that the nearly 
anonymous Mr. Dietzel-Fuentes was 
to be profiled in this magazine, his 
teammates were prompt to offer en- 
couragement. “Put in that he’s a 
pervert,” one of them suggested. 
Said another: “How can you do a 
story about a mule?” The nickname 
“Muley” has more to do with Dietz’s 
build than cerebral capacity. His six- 
foot-one, 185-pound carcass has 
hardened over 19 years of squat- 
ting down behind the plate, for he 
has been a catcher since the Little 
League age of ten. “I used to be 
fast,” he says. “I did the hundred 


in football clothes in 10.3, and they 
clocked me going down to first base 
from the right side of the plate in 
4.1.” He is resigned that his present 
life will leave him unable ever to 
regain his sprinter’s form. Last year, 
only one man in either major league 
—Johnny Bench—caught more 
games—one more—than Dietz, 

Much of this work was performed 
under cover of darkness, punctured 
only by remarks from humorists 
who offered to award Dietz the Iron 
Glove for his fielding, or mentioned 
that if the Giants no longer had the 
Strongest arm in the Jeague from 
center field to home plate, they now 
had the strongest arm from home 
plate to center field. Dietz’s name 
did not even appear on the printed 
ballot for the 1970 All-Star team. 
The company retained to count the 
votes did not exactly have to hire 
extra help to tally his write-ins, 

But one man—Gilbert R. Hodges, 
whose job it was to manage the 
National League A\ll-Stars—hap- 
pened to notice that Dietz was hitting 
something like .375. Hodges ap- 
pointed the Giant catcher to the 
roster. Inserted late into a game that 
began to seem lost, Dietz led off the 
ninth by (Continued on page 75) 
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An Olympic gold medal winner in 1964, 
Henry Carr went on to pro football but was 
betrayed by his color and his sensitivity. 
Today, in what should be the prime of his life, 
he gropes towards an uncertain future 


sa BY ELIOT ASINOF 


even years ago Henry Carr won 

the gold medal in the 1964 

Olympic Games in Tokyo, and 
it could be said that it changed his 
life. He was 6-3, 190 pounds of 
power and agility, and the profes- 
sional football world was eager to 
exploit bodies like his. As an old fan 
of the New York Giants, I saw him 
play that autumn. He played defen- 
sive back and he had the grace and 
speed and desire that made him an 
all-league rookie. I remembered, es- 
pecially, one remarkable play when 
Ernie Green of the Cleveland 
Browns caught a pass and was racing 
downfield, escorted by flanker Gary 
Collins, for what seemed like a cer- 
tain touchdown. But out of nowhere 
raced Henry Carr. He faked out Col- 
lins, then threw a body block that 
sent Green sprawling out of bounds 
a few yards from the end zone. Coach 
Allie Sherman would say later that 
“nobody else in the world could have 
done it.” 

Carr’s prospects for becoming a 
superstar seemed limitless. 

Now it is the summer of 1971 and 
Henry Carr’s loftiest dreams are be- 
hind him, scattered and broken and 
forlorn. He never repeated the suc- 
cess of his rookie year. He never 
quite made it in professional football. 
He never even got in the five years 
which would have made him eligible 
for a pension. His pro football career 
ended in 1969 when he was 26 years 
old. A failed athlete at age 26. 

I found Henry Carr not long ago 
in Detroit. He was working at the 
Diehl Boys Club, a neighborhood 
center for poor black kids in the heart 
of Detroit’s West Side ghetto. He was 
as tall and lean as ever. His hair was 
fuller than it used to be, more Afro 
in style, and a thin Fu Manchu mus- 
tache curled around his mouth, ac- 
centuating his smile against his light 
brown skin. “What’s happening, my 
man?” he greeted me. He seemed 


Carr was with the Giants in 1967 when he 
and the author (above left) first met. He 
won a gold medal (right) in the 200 me- 
ters but then floundered in pro football. 


The Loneliness Of A 


Long-Distance Dreamer . 


Dreamer 
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genuinely glad to sce me. | told him 
I wanted to talk with him about his 
past, his present and his future, The 
smile dimmed for the moment, then 
he shook off what seemed to be a 
sense of melancholy. “Sure,” he said, 
“we'll talk, we'll talk about every- 
thing.” 


We had become friends in 1967. 
I spent that summer and the entire 
football season working on a book 
(Seven Days To Sunday). \ remem- 
ber meeting Carr for the first time 
several weeks after my arrival at the 
Giants’ summer camp in Fairfield, 
Connecticut, By chance we sat to- 
gether at one of those long mess hall 
tables. I was impressed that he ap- 
peared to be the only black on the 
club who did not deliberately segre- 
gate himself from the company of 
whites. I told him this and he told 
me how appalled he was that every- 
onc—blacks and whites—seemed to 
accept the segregated seating as 
though it were an official regulation. 
As we talked further I found him to 
be friendly, warm, assertive, some- 
times angry, saying whatever was on 
his mind. 

After that first meeting he would 
often stop in my room to talk. Al- 
ways, the conversation seemed to get 
around to race. “What's the matter 
with people?” he would ask rhetor- 
ically. “Don’t they see how they’re 
just screwing it all up for them- 
selves?” His constant theme was that 
people could do so much for each 
other, the world would be a great 
place if they would try. There was no 
Uncle Tom about him. He genuinely 
believed what he said. As a result he 
was fully accepted by the white ball- 
players without sacrificing any of his 
black pride, Yet I couldn’t help but 
wonder: Was Henry Carr out of 
place in the violent, competitive 
world of football? 

He had not, after all, lived in that 
authoritarian football world through 
the formative college years. He had 
played high school football, but as a 
running back, skirting the edges 


without getting his body battered or 
his mind scrambled. He had not 
played football at all in college. 

Yet here he was in the pros, a 
track star, somewhat out of place, 
Pro football was trying to indoctri- 
nate his mind and exploit his great 
body, and Henry Carr was going 
along. He seemed to me to be both a 
willing and reluctant participant. He 
lived in fear that he would get out of 
it less than he was asked to put into 
it; that he was getting paid so much 
more than he could make elsewhere, 
but in the end would have to suffer 
for it. 

He would bounce into my room in 
the evening, all smiles, with his typi- 
cal “what’s-happening-man?” greet- 
ing, but within five minutes he’d be 
solemn, exposing his self-doubts. 
He would even ask me how I felt he 
was doing on the field—as though 
my amateur opinion meant some- 
thing. I suppose he hoped to hear 
some inkling of what the coaches 
were saying about him. I would end 
up teasing him. “You’re running 
like your feet are in concrete blocks,” 
I'd say. He’d laugh with me but his 
insecurity was always there; it always 
showed on his face. 

In time, he spit up his whole his- 
tory, a strangely haunting story that 
appeared to revolve around his boy- 
hood frustrations over a little red 
wagon. “When I was little,” he told 
me, “I never had anything of my 
own. I remember how I used to 
dream of getting a beautiful red 
wagon to play with. Every Christmas 
I was sure it would be there for me, 
but it wasn’t. I'd think about it a lot. 
Once I was so damn mad, I broke 66 
windows, just throwing rocks.” 

He grew up in the jungle streets of 
Detroit with daily fights and tough- 
guy nonsense, playing what he called 
“five-finger grab”, stealing anything 
he could get away with from five- 
and-dime stores. “We knew all the 
tricks, like beating the mirrors in 
supermarkets where the detectives 
could spot us. I was quick enough to 
become the best little thief in my 
gang because I could make the fast- 
est getaway. I was going pretty bad 
in those years (his father had left 
home when Henry was 11). I didn’t 


have any real friends and I never got 
close to my brothers and sisters. I 
always seemed to be by myself.” 

Eventually, it was his athletic abil- 
ity that saved him, and when he saw 
what he could do, the suddenness of 
his transition amazed him. It was as 
if his 15-year-old body came to life 
in a single year. His body was no 
longer gangly and disjointed but 
smooth, sturdy, almost machine-like 
in its power. In high school he played 
basketball and football. In one foot- 
ball game, he scored seven times, all 
on runs over 30 yards. In high school 
track he was immense. He ran the 
100 yard dash in 9.5 and the 220 in 
less than 21 seconds. He had always 
been fast on his feet, but now he be- 
gan to think like a track man. He 
learned to run with an inner sense of 
speed, using his mind to propel his 
body. He trained hard, working 
every part of himself every yard of 
the way. He would go to sleep at 
night picturing the way he would hit 
a turn, break out of a pack, explode 
to a finish, all the while registering to 
the tenth of a second where he was in 
a race. His recurring dream was that 
he was going to shatter the world’s 
record of 20.2. 

He had his pick of colleges. He 
chose Arizona State, where he was 
an education major who averaged 
C+, “and I didn’t take those 
Mickey Mouse courses like a lot of 
athletes.” In 1962 his dream did 
come true. He broke the world’s rec- 
ord in the 220 with a 20.1 clocking. 
Tt brought him to the U.S. Olympic 
team and the Tokyo games in 1964. 

That year he married his high 
school sweetheart, Glenda Nixon, 
and he took her to Tokyo on his 
honeymoon. It was an exciting time 
for them, a pair of young tourists in 
a fascinating foreign city that cared 
nothing about their color—but it 
was the coming race that dominated 
his mind. 

The 200 meter race was the mag- 
nificent climax to his trip, the climax 
to his life up to that time. Everything 
about that moment is a blur to him 
today. At the start he was placed in 
lane No, 7, a fact that frightened 
him, for he had never liked to run 
on the (Continued on page 82) 


Ralph Garr... 
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While Mom can out-power her Ralph — in softball, 
anyway — the Braves’ speedster still 
does better at the specialties that have made 
him an early season sensation 
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There’s no doubt about it, the old- 
timer tells you. Baseball players of 
the modern era lack the flair of a 
Cobb, the feline grace of a Musial, 
the ominous power of a Williams. 
Except for a few eminent holdovers 
from baseball’s salad days, the young 
players of today, the oldtimer insists, 
are businessmen disguised as athletes 
—cautious men, laxative-regular at 
every endeavor. Where, he wonders, 
are the young superstars—the charis- 
matic youngsters volatile enough to 
spark interest when the Mayses and 
the Aarons retire? 

But now it is 1971, and as our 
apocryphal oldtimer speaks, his train 
of thought is jolted by a faint but 
startling sound off in the distance. He 
cocks an ear, turns his wizened face 
south toward Atlanta, as the din in- 
creases—now recognizable as a 
chant. Beep, beep, beep! 

The oldtimer shakes his head, be- 
wildered. There, materializing in 
front of him on his favorite sports 
Page, is the image of Brave leftfielder 
Ralph Garr—a double exposure with 
Garr a blur halfway down the first- 
base line, behind him thousands of 
Brave fans with their lips stretched 
back over their teeth and shouting: 
Beep, beep, beep. 

The oldtimer shrugs his shoulders, 
rubs the dream out of his eyes and re- 
sumes his monologue against the 
dullness of the modern game. 

But the dullness is dissipating to- 
day. There is Vida Blue in the other 
league, drawing crowds in the Koufax 
tradition. And here is Ralph Garr, 
relieving the National League’s glam- 
our drought. And the Braves milking 
Garr for all he’s worth. In an unprec- 
edented move the Braves publicity 
office copyrighted the nickname, 
“Roadrunner,” for the 25-year-old 
speedball who led the International 
League in stolen bases for three con- 
secutive seasons. The copyright was 
obtained from Warner Brothers, Inc., 
whose quick footed horn-blowing 


(Beep! Beep!) cartoon character 
spends his celluloid existence dodg- 
ing elaborate traps set by that treach- 
erous Ole Coyote. 

Garr, of course, had over the years 
been busy inventing his own legend 
—backed up by hard statistics. As a 
second-year pro in 1968, he batted 
.293 and stole 32 bases in the Texas 
League. The following season, he hit 
.329 and stole 63 bases in the Inter- 
national League. And last year he 
batted .386 and stole 39 bases in the 
same league, In between, he had 
batted .387 and .457 in winter ball. 

And there were details, trivial in 
themselves, but offbeat enough to 
single him out from the standard crop 
of stud rookies who explode on the 
minor-league scene in a flurry of bat- 
ting titles and MVP awards, then 
tumble backwards toward oblivion 
once they reach the majors. From the 
first, Garr began to hit major-league 
pitching as if he’d seen it all his life. 
Two months into the season and he 
was leading both leagues with a .400- 
plus batting average. If that wasn’t 
enough to earn him space in your 
favorite newspaper, other oddities 
about him did. Watching him on tele- 
vision, for example, the second or 
third time you saw him at bat or in 
the outfield, you could recognize him 
at a distance. Yes, Garr was the ball- 
player whose hat was always falling 
off. (“I always wear it a couple of 
sizes too big,” he says. “That way no 
matter how good I do, my head won’t 
swell too big for it. It keeps me hum- 
ble,” he adds with a mischievous 
wink ). Garr was also the candid kind 
of guy who could always be de- 
pended upon for a pungent quote to 
spice up an otherwise bland news- 
paper column. 

“I might hit .400,” he was liable to 
say with a nonchalance that only en- 
hanced the verbal shock. “The way I 
figure, with the speed I got, and the 
fact I don’t strike out much, and all 
the good things God gave me, if any- 


body hits .400 this year, it could be 
me.” 

At the time he’d made that com- 
ment, of course, he was hitting .400. 
A few weeks later, when I saw him in 
his hotel room in New York, his av- 
erage had descended into the three- 
eighties. 

A week before I had received a tel- 
ephone call from Garr confirming 
our upcoming interview date. On the 
phone he had been up, coming on 
like a long lost friend, enthusiastic to 
renew an acquaintance that had 
never begun. But the night before I 
saw him, Garr had gone 0 for 4 
against Nolan Ryan and the Mets, 
and when I spoke to him from the 
downstairs lobby, my “old friend” 
had trouble cutting the sleep from his 
voice. He didn’t really remember me, 
he said matter-of-factly, but “you 
might as well come on up.” 

Upstairs Garr was sprawled in bed 
in his underwear, while roommate 
Sonny Jackson prowled around the 
room, getting dressed, Garr lay there, 
staring at me as if I'd just stepped off 
the first space ship in from Mars, 
while Jackson (with a quiet air of 
someone who is used to being seen 
but not heard) treated me to the in- 
visibility with which he was un- 
doubtedly sure I regarded him. 

For openers, I repeated the quote 
to Garr in which he had suggested 
that he might hit .400 this year. He 
laughed, replying, “That was a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. I like to live day by 
day, y’know? No,” he added, prop- 
ping his head on one hand and star- 
ing thoughtfully up at the ceiling, “I 
don’t care about .400, that’s really 
outta reach. But I also don’t care 
what anybody says, for a rookie to 
come up and bat anywhere around 
-300 is just fantastic in modern base- 
ball today. And I’ve been doing it so 

(Continued on page 87 ) 


Garr invokes the Pete Rose tradition— 
“to make people know that | want to play 
and that | enjoy playing for the people.” 
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SSeS See ae) 
Which stars have been the best from 
the time of SPORT’s first issue 
through today? Help us celebrate our 
25th Anniversary by choosing the 
25-year Top Performers. You may 
win one of 100 great prizes. 


years old, a long life as far as 

magazines go, and a happy life, 
too. We want you to share our hap- 
piness, and also help celebrate our 
silver anniversary by participating 
in our $10,000, 100-prize 25th anni- 
versary contest. 

As one way of commemorating our 
25th anniversary, the Editors of Sport 
will pick the Top Performers of the 
past 25years in all the majorspectator 
sports. We will also pick the Profes- 
sional Team Rookie of the 25 years, 
the man who had the most spec- 
tacular rookie year of anyone in the 
past 25 years. And we will pick the 
Coach or Manager of the 25 years. 
Finally, we will pick the Man of the 
25 Years. 

Who will we pick? Who would you 
pick? In baseball alone, you can 
choose from among Hank Aaron, 
Joe DiMaggio, Sandy Koufax, 
Mickey Mantle, Willie Mays, Stan 


} n September, Sport will be 25 


Musial, Jackie Robinson, Warren 
Spahn, Ted Williams—and many 
others, too. We are asking you to 
match yoursports expertise and judg- 
ment against that of the Editors. The 
person who comes the closest will 
win the big $5,000 first prize. (Tie- 
breakers as per our rules will be used, 
if necessary.) 

Because a magazine’s 25th anni- 
versary is something special, and be- 
causeso much has happened in sports 
over the last 25 years that we want to 
share with you, we have decided to 
extend our celebration over four 
issues. The September, October, 
November and December issues of 
Sport will contain big special anni- 
versary sections in addition to our 
regular fare. And we will be an- 
nouncing some of our Top Perform- 
ers of the 25 years in each of these 
anniversary issues. So join us in the 
festivities. Read our rules carefully, 
then sit down and match wits with 
the Editors. You'll find it fun, and 
it may turn out very rewarding. 


CONTEST RULES 
iT A Pick the athlete you rate as the Top 


Performer of the Past 25 Years in each 
of the following 13 categories: baseball, 


boxing, college basketball, professional 
basketball, college football, professional foot- 
ball, golf, hockey, horse racing, auto racing, 
swimming and diving. tennis, track and field. 
B Pick the Professional Team Rookie of the 
25 Years. Your selection should be the one 
athlete who, in your opinion, had the most 
outstanding rookie season, to be chosen from 
one of the following categories: baseball, 
hockey, professional basketball, professional 
football. 

C Pick the Coach or Manager of the 25 
years. Your selection should be the one man 
who, in your opinion, had the most influence 
on his team and on sports in the last 25 years. 
(The coach-manager can come from a pro- 
fessional or amateur team.) 


In the event of ties, entries will be 
judged on the basis of the following 
tiebreakers: 

A First, pick the Man of the 25 Years in 
sports. He can be but does not necessarily 
have to be one of our 25-year Top Performers, 
the Professional Team Rookie of the 25 Years, 
or the Coach-Manager of the 25 Years. He 
will be selected by the Editors of SPORT as 
the man who made the most impact on sports 
ip the past 25 years, by virtue of performance, 
or personality, or long-range and lasting 
achievement. 

B Secondly, on a separate sheet of paper 
tell us in 50 words or less the reasons for 
your selection of the Man of the 25 Years. 
This must be typewritten double-spaced or 
written legibly in pen and ink, and must ac- 
company your official entry blank. The essay 
will be judged solely on the judges’ opinion 
of the soundness of the reasons expressed. 
The judges will consist of the Editor of 


SPORT Magazine and two authorities not 
connected with SPORT Magazine. 


Type, print or write legibly the name 
a) of the Top Performer, the Pro Team 

Rookie of the 25 Years, the Coach- 
Manager of the 25 Years and the Man of the 
25 Years next to his category on the official 
entry blank which appears on the opposite 
page. (Purchase of the magazine is not neces- 
sary. A reasonable facsimile of our entry 
blank may be submitted rather than the 
official entry blank.) 


Type or print your full name and ad- 
dress on the official entry blank or on 
a reasonable facsimile thereof. Also 


place your name on the upper right hand 
corner of your Man of the 25 Years statement. 


No changes may be made after the 

entry reaches the contest editor and 

no correspondence may be entered 
into concerning the contest. 


All entries become the sole property 
of Macfadden-Bartell Corporation 


upon receipt by Macfadden-Bartell. 
The Macfadden-Bartell Corporation dis- 
claims all responsibility for entries lost in the 
mail or lost after receipt. 


This contest is open to everyone ex- 

cept employees of Macfadden-Bartell 

Corporation and employees of related 
corporations and their families. 


Baseball 


Boxing 
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i Address 
B City 


Professional Basketball 


1971. Entries postmarked after that 


t:} This contest ends.at midnight August 1, 
date will not be considered. 


Address all entries to “Pick The Top 
Performers Contest? Box 4189, Grand 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Winners will be judged on the en- 
1 tries that most closely match the 

list of Top Performers of the 25 
Years, the Top Professional Team Rookie of 
the 25 years, the Coach-Manager of the 25 
Years as selected by the Editors of SPORT. 
Rule 2A will act as the first tiebreaker. Rule 
2B will act as the second tiebreaker. (All of 
SPORT'’s selections have been made in ad- 
vance of this announcement and have been 
sealed and locked away until the day the 
contest closes.) 


The decision of the judges will be 
LL final. By entering the contest all con- 

testants agree to accept the rules as 
conditions of entering the contest. 


The SPORT Top Performer selec- 

tions will be published in the Sep- 

tember, October, November and 
December 1971 issues. The names and ad- 
dresses of winners of the contest will be 
published in the January, 1972 issue of 
SPORT. 


Hockey 


Horse Racing 


Auto Racing 


College Basketball Swimming and Diving 
Professional Football Tennis 

College Football Track and Field 

Golf 


Professional Team Rookie Of The 25 Years 


Coach or Manager Of The 25 Years 
Man Of The 25 Years In Sports 
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HERE IS A LIST OF THE 
PRIZES YOU CAN WIN: 
First Prize............... $5,000 
Second Prize............. $2,500 
Third Prize.............. $1,500 
Fourth Prize.............. $500 
Fifth Prize................ $200 
Sixth Prize................ $100 
Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth and Tenth 
BPRIZG§ 2 2 Noss oes ats $50 (each) 


PLUS THESE ADDITIONAL 
PRIZES: 


15 Copies of the big new Viking 
Anthology celebrating the 25th An- 
niversary of SPORT Magazine. 
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25 Copies of the new book —“The 
Glory Of Notre Dame,” 22 Great 
Stories on Fighting Irish Foot- 
ball From The Pages of SPORT 
Magazine. 

50 Copies of the new book, The 
Boston Bruins, from the SPORT 
Magazine Press. 


Pressure. He enjoys 
pressure the most— 
“when | come up with 
the whole game riding.” 
Maybe it’s because he 
learned the secret of 
walking tall through life 


WILLIE STARGELL 
AND THE BFAUTIFUL 
HALLE 


C 


“Last year during the pennant stretch, people kept asking 
me: Didn’t I feel the pressure? I laughed. I don’t consider 
it pressure. I consider it a beautiful challenge.” 

Willie Stargell likes the word beautiful. Pressure is 
beautiful. Second baseman Dave Cash has a beautiful fu- 
ture. It is a beautiful feeling to see everyone on a good, 
even keel in the Pirate clubhouse after a win. His word. 
Not mine. But I would like to say now, my words: Willie 
Stargell is a beautiful person. Who’s working on sickle- 
cell anemia on your block? You? Anybody? Willie Star- 
gell is. Who’s flown to six fire-support bases in Vietnam, 
talked with amputees, watched burned Gls start to die 
right in front of his eyes? Stargell choppered over there 
this last winter. Who gets down on the street with the 
kids, the junkies, the ex-cons, and levels with them about 
the straight life, about achieving? Willie Stargell. 

No, he is no Boy Scout. This is no Boy Scout hurrah. 
He doesn’t pretend to have answers. He doesn’t pretend 
to set his life up as an example. Hell, he doesn’t even tell 
youngsters on the Pirate club how to hit, unless they 
come up and ask him to tell them. He doesn’t dwell on his 
accomplishments, on or off the ballfield. 

“Tell me,” he said to the reporters when they’d begun 
to descend, “suppose I do break the record for most home 
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runs in April? What happens if I hit 11? Then what? 
Nothing, except my name goes in a record book.” 

It is not modesty. Nor is it cynicism. It is just that Wil- 
ver Dornel Stargell—with a name like that he belongs on 
the Supreme Court, not in leftfield—keeps things in bal- 
ance. He will say, “In hitting, either you do or you 
don’t.” Or he will ask rhetorically, when he is hot: “Am I 
swinging where they are throwing, or are they throwing 
where I am swinging?” 

He refuses to permit the world of moderation to be 
overthrown. He knows about acclaim. “I’m famous 
enough already,” he says. “I struck out seven times 
straight in a doubleheader in 1964. All I did was make 
that U-turn at the plate and go back to the dugout. I don’t 
remember who the pitchers were or what they were 
throwing me. Total amnesia.” 

Not long after, he collected nine hits in a row. Bob 
Gibson finally stopped the streak, and whom did Stargell 
talk about? Himself? He talked about Bob Gibson. He 
still talks about Gibson, but in the wry Stargell way. 
“Gibson—and Tom Seaver—they ought to be forced to 
pitch from second base. Make the plate two inches wide 
when they pitch and give us bats as wide as boards, but 
with good wood. Then maybe we’d have a chance. 
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Never a rough puff. Not with the 
taste of extra coolness in Kools. 
And now, for more smooth sailing, 
we're offering you the world’s most 
popular sailboat, the Sea Snark. 
Ordinarily you’d pay about $120 
for this portable, unsinkable eleven- 
foot sailboat. But you can get it 
from Kool for only $88 (includes de- 
livery) and one Kool carton end 
flap. So get Kool and stay cool, 
with the Sea Snark, and the only 
cigarette with the taste of extra 
coolness. Kool. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Come all the way up to KGDL 


COOL OFFER! 


Special bargain price covers delivery of a complete sailboat 
(pictured at right), including thirty-pound molded polysty- 
rene hull, aluminum mast and spars, forty-five square-foot 
nylon sail, fittings, lines, rudder, centerboard and sailing 
instruction booklet, 

Allow six weeks for delivery. This offer expires December. 
31, 1971, is limited to U.S.A., and is open only to those 21 
years of age or over. 

Important: Make certified check or money order payable to: 
Kool Sailboat Offer. Mail to P.O. Box 3000, Lovisville, Ken- = 
tucky 40201. perce yetanente nn ; 

Please send me____ SEA SNARK(S). For each boat | enclose a carton end flap from any size 
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They're too much.” And poor Willie Stargell, leading 
the league in home runs and runs batted in at the time, 
shakes his head. Beautiful. 

It is not that Willie Stargell does not enjoy the good 
life. He enjoys it very much. People will tell you he is one 
of the top mod dancers in the National League. He wears 
clothes with flair, though not with arrogance. He will 
have his occasional gin and tonic, and during the off- 
season he likes to throw a party or two where he concocts 
what he calls a Purple Passion, the ingredients an old 
family secret, and which apparently opens the mind and 
releases great feelings of joy and brotherhood. 

But he knows that for every purple passion there is a 
blue funk. It evens out. When you're black, you’re lucky 
if it evens out. “I don’t like the system,” Willie Stargell 
says. “No one likes the system. What I try to do, even 
while I am really despising something and I have bitter- 
ness—I try to be an achiever.” 

He sees nothing unusual in this, He likes to achieve. 
Yes, he takes pride in hitting more home runs in the first 
month of the season than anybody in the history of 
major-league baseball. But he thinks everyone should 
take pride in achieving. He pastes goals into his helmet, 
or he writes them down and puts them in a drawer, what 
he hopes to accomplish in a given season. He insists all 
men do the same, or at least ought to do the same. 

“A ditchdigger should have goals. He should take 
pride in what he does. He should say, ‘I am going to do 
this thing well, because it is my career.” Not that 
Stargell thinks digging ditches is fun. It is just his sense 
of proportion. “You got to take the bitter with the 
sweet.” 

When you do, the result is you often find the sweet 
right with the bitter. He had hit ten home runs through 
April 26, matching a record held jointly by Frank Robin- 
son and Tony Perez, and on April 27, playing the 
Dodgers, he came up against Pete Mikkelsen. Mikkelsen 
throws a palmball, a pitch that floats and dies like a 
mercury-poisoned fish, about as easy to hit for distance 
as a wet sponge. Don’t let me stray from the analogy. 
Bitter and sweet. It was bitter cold that night, the coldest 
April 27 in 45 years in Pittsburgh, and when the cold 
comes up off the three rivers, the Monongahela, the 
Allegheny and the Ohio, the wetness invades your mar- 
row. So not only was Stargell going to face a man who 
threw wet sponges, dying fish to the plate, he was going 
to swing at him with knuckles blued by cold, and a bat 
so frozen stiff you might as well have carried an icicle to 
the plate. That was the bitter. Stargell knows the bitter. 
Mikkelsen came in that night in the seventh inning, and 
the first man he faced was Stargell. Stargell struck out on 
that palmball. Now it was the ninth, in a losing game, 
7-4 Dodgers, and Mikkelsen still hadn’t given up a run 
that young season. He doesn’t give up many runs, when 
he is right. But when he is right, he gets a little cocky, 
the way major-league pitchers will. He had struck out 
Stargell on a palmball. Now he took aim with a rare 
fastball. Stargell aimed right back. Later, Dodger 
infielder Bill Grabarkewitz said, “Pete should be happy 


that Willie hit the ball in the air. If he had hit it back 
through the middle, Mikkelsen would be dead.” 

That is how Willie Stargell broke the record for home 
runs in April, a shot over the 410-foot sign in dead 
centerfield. The sweet with the bitter. He didn’t fecl 
particularly happy about it. His team had lost. The bitter 
with the sweet. 

In early 1971, it’s been mostly sweet. With 11 home 
runs in April, Willie Stargell was off to the greatest start 
of his big-league career. Yes, he’d had great starts before. 
He led the league in hitting by the All-Star break in 1969. 
A couple of times he’d hit 20 home runs by the All-Star 
break. But none of them had been this good so fast. You 
hit 11 home runs in your first 20 ball games, and it 
projects to an 80-plus home run season. You knock in 
30 runs a month and Hack Wilson had better move over. 
It got so people began to get dreamy-eyed about Stargell’s 
big bat and they started the stupid questions. Like, what 
were his chances to break Babe Ruth’s record of 714 
home runs. It brought out the Stargell humor. “I’m only 
500 homers behind,” he said soberly. “Let’s see—if I hit 
100 homers a year, for five years, I’d really be closing in.” 

He will talk about the great start, but always in Stargell 
terms. Moderation. Balance. 

“I can’t put my hand on anything,” he says. “People 
say it’s because I lost all that weight during my trip to 
Vietnam, so I was in better shape when I reported for 
spring training. The fact is, I didn’t lose that much weight 
in Vietnam. Maybe five pounds. I took better care of 
myself all winter. What I ate and drank. I ate boiled 
vegetables and raw meat. Usually I’m careless, especially 
around the holidays. This winter I was careful.” 


S.,, he checked in to Bradenton at 234 pounds, not 
exactly svelte, even for his 6-3 frame. He’d come down 
to 228 by May and he figured to finish the season at 215. 
So maybe it was his diet in winter, and maybe it wasn’t. 
He doesn’t know. “Last year I wasn’t hitting. This year 
I am. It’s as simple as that. It has to be luck.” 

It’s luck, of course, when he hits, and it’s fate when 
he doesn’t. That nicely takes it out of his hands. You 
won't get swollen-headed that way. Nor will you end up 
in the dumps, mired in blame. He hadn’t hit well the year 
before, true, but he’d also struck out one day in early 
May, the bat smashing against his left heel where it meets 
the Achilles tendon. It bothered him all season. That’s 
the fact. But Stargell says, “You can’t start looking for 
things. I had a bad year and a bad heel, and people put 
the two together and said the reason I had a bad year 
was because of the heel. Well, yes, it bothered me, but 
not that much, and it didn’t bother my swing.”’ 

The message is, don’t spend time on blame. Things 
are tough enough already without looking for the villain. 
Willie Stargell is one of those stable human beings, as 
un-neurotic as a two-by-four. So his great start is luck, 
except Willie Stargell is brighter than that. He will add: 
“I am swinging the bat a lot better than in previous 
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years.” But always the balance. On an early May western 
trip this year, the Pirates had gone first to San Francisco. 
“Last year,” Stargell recalls, “we didn’t play well on the 
Coast. This year, if we’re going to win, we'll have to.” In 
the second game against the Giants, Stargell came up 
with two men on, facing Steve Hamilton. Hamilton is, 
as you know, a lefthander, and for years Pirate managers 
used to platoon Stargell, benching him against south- 
paws. They don’t platoon Stargell any more, for obvious 
reasons. Hamilton threw a slider and Stargell banged it 
over the rightfield fence, for a three-run home run. But 
what he adds is: “He’d thrown me a slider before that 
one, and it like to have locked my bowels.” Some sliders 
you hit, and some you don’t. Nor was the home run much 
of a home run. “I didn’t think it would go out. Bonds 
almost caught it. It just proves you don’t have to hit 
home runs 900 feet.” 

You don’t have to, but Stargell regularly does. He 
came down to Los Angeles and against Don Sutton on 
Cap Night, before 44,275, he capped Sutton’s night. 
Sutton had escaped injury in a car crash on his way to 
Dodger Stadium. Against Stargell, he wasn’t so lucky. 
Stargell hit a curveball so deep into the rightfield 
pavilion Dodger announcer Vin Scully asked the fan who 
caught it to stand up and wave the ball, so the distance 
could be truly believed. You couldn't believe it. Except 
you could. Stargell once hit a ball on top of that same 
pavilion. The home run had a Stargell trademark other 
than distance. It was the deciding run, in a 3-2 game. 

Not that Stargell always hits home runs to win games. 
Sometimes he hits doubles. The next day in a tied ball- 
game, Roberto Clemente beat out a groundball to short 
and Stargell, facing Al Downing this time, another south- 
paw, walloped a two-base hit to rightfield, scoring 
Clemente, for the winning run. It tends to confirm what 
Pirate coach Bill Virdon once said: “I’ve never seen a 
slugger who was as good as Willie with men on bases.” 
Stargell himself knows something happens to him in the 
clutch. ‘“‘With men on base, I’m a different hitter. I don’t 
go for the home run. I just want to hit the ball hard 
somewhere and get that man in. It’s like a command. It 
feels like it’s something I have to do. I have no choice.” 

As former teammate and roommate Alvin McBean 
once said: “Willie accepts challenges.” 

However you word it, he makes his hits count. When 
Dock Ellis, the Pirates’ very loose and soulful right- 
hander, tossed a no-hitter last season against San Diego, 
2-0, it was Willie Stargell who drove in the runs, with 
two home runs. 

It balances out. He doesn’t hit home runs every day; 
he doesn’t win games every time he comes to bat with 
men on. Yes, he homered off Sutton to beat the Dodgers, 
and he doubled off Downing to beat the Dodgers, but the 
next afternoon young Sandy Vance got him to hit into a 


double play and then struck him out. And while striking 
out, Stargell hurt his right hand. He left the game, and 
the next day, an off day in San Diego, he visited Dr. H. 
Paul Bauer, the Padres’ team physician. When Stargell 
returned from the doctor, a Pittsburgh sportswriter, 
sitting at the bar of the Villa Fontana, asked, “What did 
the doctor say?” 

“Twenty days,” Stargell answer solemnly, 

“Before you can play?” 

“To live.” 

“Come on,” the reporter said. “I got a deadline. How 
long?” 

“No later than tomorrow,” Stargell said. 

Except he didn’t play tomorrow, or the next day. Or 
the next. He missed five ballgames and parts of others, 
the hand sprained where his thumb joins the wrist. 
Finally he was well enough to pinch hit, and he pinch hit 
successfully, so the next day he played. He hit a three-run 
home run. 

He frets over injuries. He says he has only one 
personal goal in 1971. “If I can keep out of injuries, if I 
can keep up that game tempo all year, everything else 
will fall into place, the home runs, the ribbies, everything. 
I hate it when I get hurt. It’s like jumping off a moving 
train and then trying to jump back on at the same speed. 
It’s not easy. That’s why I want to play 150-152 games 
this year. Avoid the muscle pulls. Avoid the little 
injuries.” He’s never played 150-152 games. One year 
he played 145 games. That’s the most. By the end of May 
of this season, he’d missed seven ballgames. At that 
rate, he’d miss 20-plus games. He is a giant of a man, and 
like many very big men, those huge muscles will pull, do 
strain. Not that he comes out easily. He has a dent in his 
upper right thigh where a muscle tore in two one year, 
and after it healed, it left him with a huge dimple you 
could use for an egg cup. How long was he out? A 
month? A week? “I bandaged it tight and played the next 
day.” 


; y, it comes down to is the challenge. He plays, 
hurt or not, because he has to, because he loves the 
beautiful challenge. 

“One thing I enjoy—and nobody ever talks about this 
—I enjoy a tight game when the other team is up and 
they’ve got a man on second. I’m playing leftfield. I keep 
saying to myself: ‘Hit the ball to me. C’mon. Hit the ball 
to me.’ I take a good deal of pride in my defense, and in 
my arm. People don’t talk about that.” 

Tt is how he responds to pressure. “I enjoy the game at 
its climax. I enjoy a close game. I enjoy a game when I 
come up, with the whole game riding. Pressure? That’s 
excitement. Pressure is being black and trying to live 
from one day to the next.” 


Sometimes the living is not easy. Willie Stargell is not 
a complainer. But he is a black man, and he came to 
baseball 12 years ago, playing in the dusty towns of west 
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Texas and New Mexico, where black men were 
“niggers.” It got so Willie Stargell would go home at 
night—home was on the wrong side of the tracks in San 
Angelo, Texas, until the franchise folded, and then it was 
Roswell, New Mexico—and he would cry. It takes a lot 
of imagining to look at Wilver Stargell today and think 
of him as an 18-year-old kid, lying on a bed, crying. It 
happened. 

He was born Wilver, because his father’s name is 
William and his mother’s middle name is Vernell, and 
they put the first letters of each together. He came along 
on March 6, 1941—he’s 30 years old—in Earlsboro, 
Oklahoma, a dot of some 300 persons. The Stargells 
quickly made it three fewer, and headed for California, 
where Wilver grew up in the Oakland area, except for 
four years when his folks broke up and he moved to 
Orlando, Florida. Then it was back to the Bay area 
again, when Wilver was 11. 

Stargell took the sports route out of the ghetto. It had 
detours. He played high school baseball and basketball, 
and high jumped in track, and would have played foot- 
ball, except in spring drills he kept banging up his knees. 
Later, at Santa Rosa Junior College, he hurt himself 
sliding on grass, and his leg buckled and popped. He’d 
cracked his pelvis. It was, says Stargell, one of the worst 
moments of his life. Doctors feared he’d never play ball 
again. Today he has a 2%4-inch aluminum pin in the 
bone. So he began professional ball with bum knees— 
both since operated on—and a pelvis that for years 
would give him miseries on cold raw days. No matter. 
He’s playing. 

He batted .458 in the Connie Mack League (which 
was the lowest he’d ever hit in any youth league) and in 
late summer of 1958, Pirate scout Bob Zuk signed the 17- 
year-old boy for a $1200 bonus. 

He began under pressure at Roswell, New Mexico. 
“Black people would put us up in private houses. Except 
the blacks didn’t have anything. When we played in 
Artesia, New Mexico, I stayed with a woman who raised 
her own fishing bait. She kept the bait in her house, and 
nailed down the windows. I guess she was afraid some- 
body would steal it. We had to stay in there with the heat, 
the odor. We didn’t eat in any restaurant. One place 
downtown would serve us, but only out the back door. I 
refused, I bought food at local grocery stores, canned 
meat, lunch meat, sardines. I was expected to perform 
like the white guys, eating steak and bacon and eggs. 
Everything I ate came out of a can or a box. I'd get to 
the ballpark and the fans would be name-calling me— 
‘nigger,’ ‘pork chop.’ They’d threaten to shoot me if I 
beat their ballclub. It scared hell out of me. I would go 
home and cry. I had my dreams of baseball. It was 
different from this. I’d call my folks, and talk to them, 
tell them I was considering quitting and coming home. 


Maybe Id better forget about baseball. They would say, 
‘Just remember. Life isn’t always peaches and cream.’ ” 

So he stayed. 

He batted .274 that first season, playing first base, and 
he hit just seven home runs, but he knocked in 87 runs 
in 118 games. He was growing—when he reported he 
was just 5-10 and 150 pounds—and the power was 
growing, too. 


T. next year, Willie thought, had to be better. He 
was shipped up north to Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Depends what you mean by better. “I had a place over a 
bar, the 600 Club. My room was directly over the juke 
box. The song that spring was Go, Go, Little Queenie. I 
knew it beat for beat. On weekends that place would run 
wide open, 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The bar had a cement floor 
with sand on it. They’d do a scrape dance, shluff-shluff.” 
He makes a scraping sound and moves his feet in a slow 
scraping beat. 

He felt lucky, he says, to have gotten out of that league 
with his life. One day a pitcher hit him with a pitch just 
back of the right ear, knocking him flat. Three days later 
he ran headfirst into a scoreboard in Duluth, banging the 
same spot on his head. A doctor told him it might be wise 
if he never played baseball again. Another blow in the 
same spot might be fatal. Stargell, of course, kept playing 
(and he has been hit on the same spot again). 

If you’re wondering what a first baseman might have 
been doing, running into a scoreboard at Duluth, the 
Pirates had decided to try him in the outfield. Stargell’s 
problem at first base had been trouble with pop flies. In 
the outfield, it turned out to be pop flies and line drives. 
Stargell also hit just .260 at Grand Forks, in 107 games. 
His future did not appear terribly bright. 

It got bright fast. In 1961, he was sent to Asheville, 
North Carolina, in the Sally League, where he really 
began to drive the ball. People also began to treat him 
less like an animal. “For the first time,” Stargell says, 
“things were better. I really started to enjoy the game, 
the people around the game, The accommodations were 
better. The people of Asheville gave us a warm welcome. 
We were still segregated, but at least there were five 
blacks on the team.” Stargell took to hitting baseballs 
atop a hill behind rightfield, and the fans took to calling 
him On the Hill Will. (Today Stargell owns an All-Pro 
Chicken franchise; it is called On the Hill Will.) In 1962, 
Stargell played at Columbus in the International League 
where he belted 27 home runs before the Pirates called 
him up late in the season. 

So he endured his four years in the minors. Bob Zuk, 
the scout who had signed him, helped. When Stargell felt 
truly down, he would write to Zuk, who would write back. 

“He always told me: ‘You only get out of baseball 
what you put into it,’ ” Stargell recalls. Stargell did not 
like the low pay in the minors. Zuk told him not to fight 
over it. “He would tell me* ‘Sign your contract. Have 
good years. Then get to the majors. In the minors you’re 


talking about hundreds. In the majors you're talking 
about thousands.’ ” 

He signed his contracts, and on the field he would put 
aside the roach-infested nightmares, the juke boxes that 
jolted his skull. He put aside the knowledge that white 
men with less talent had burgeoning bank accounts from 
fat bonuses, while he scraped along—shluff, shluff—on 
$175 a month, plus a pitiful allowance for meals, which 
he ate out of cans and boxes. He played the game with 
the same passion he brings to the park today. It was even 
then a beautiful challenge. Perhaps it had to be. It was 
the only challenge where he could compete equally. 

He came up to the Pirates for good in 1963, intended 
as a replacement for slugging Dick Stuart. Slogging is 
more like it. Stargell explains, “I’d got married and all I 
did that winter was stay home and watch television and 
drink beer. I blew up like a balloon.” He also hit like a 
balloon, a feathery .243 in 108 games. 

By 1964, Stargell had begun to hit much better than a 
balloon and when he had his knees operated on, one after 
the ’64 season, the other after ’65, his whole game seemed 
to improve. And with Donn Clendenon the regular 
first baseman, Stargell began to relax in the outfield. He 
has become a student in the outfield, his tutor Bill Virdon, 
whom Stargell respects very much. “Virdon is a remark- 
able man. He could play right now. During spring train- 
ing, in outfield drill, he will wear out ten outfielders, yet 
he does as much as the rest of us.” But in recent years, 
Stargell has also become his own teacher. “During a 
game, in the field, I watch the hitter the first two times 
up. How is he swinging? Is he swinging a lazy bat? Is he 
opening up too fast? What’s he doing wrong? What’s he 
doing right? By the third time he comes up, I know just 
where to play him.” 

He is not the best outfielder in the league but there 
are many worse and there are few who throw better. In 
1970, he led all of baseball’s outfielders, with 16 assists. 
But as Joe L. Brown once said, when he was asked 
whether he thinks of Stargell as an outfielder or a first 
baseman: “I think of him as a hitter.” 

He is a hitter. At Forbes Field he drove the ball over 
the 86-foot-high rightfield roof seven times; no other 
man has ever done it more than twice. In 1965, he 
knocked in 107 runs; he also banged a home run off 
Mudcat Grant in the ’65 All-Star game, the winning 
margin in a 6-5 contest. In 1966, he hit 33 home runs— 
his big-league high as he entered 1971—and twice he 
has batted over .300, .315 in 1966 and .309 in 1969. 

He’s a streaky hitter, and when he’s streaking, his bat 
is pure poison. Four times he has hit three home runs in 
a single game, twice this year. He has come awfully close 
to four home runs on two occasions. When he hit three 
homers in a game at Dodger Stadium—the first man to 
do so—he also hit the low wall in leftfield on the fly 
against lefty Mike Kekich, for a double. When he hit 
three home runs in Chicago, he also hit the top of the 
railing with another shot; the ball bounced up and then 
fell back onto the field. He doesn’t say he ever shoots for 
records, but he gets sheepish about the time he hit three 


home runs against Atlanta early this season and came up 
against Steve Barber with a shot for four. “I swung at 
two breaking balls in the dirt,” he says. “It was pitiful.” 

He collected five doubles in a doubleheader in 1969. 
The next year, in a single game, he belted out five extra- 
base hits (tying a National League record), two home 
runs and three doubles in a 20-10 rout of the Braves. 

But always the balance. The day he stroked his five 
doubles, he tore that thigh muscle in two. “TI hit the fifth 
double and on my way to second I heard a sound, a pop, 
like gunshot. I felt like a blunt object had hit my leg. I 
had torn the muscle clear through.” 

He bandaged the leg and played the next day in Hous- 
ton but the Pirates mercifully placed him at first base 
where he wouldn’t have to run so much. Naturally he got 
involved in a collision at first and tore a muscle away 
from his rib cage. He finally staggered off to a doctor 
who stared at him in astonishment and announced, “My 
boy, you are a physical wreck.” 

For which he got a cortisone shot and was ordered not 
to stir for ten days. He was back playing within a week. 

And even without injuries Stargell will tell you it’s 
tough enough trying to hit big-league pitches. Some 
men give him more trouble than do others. Juan Marichal 
is one (“I never get the same pitch. Never the same speed. 
He’s never set a pattern against me”), Joe Hoerner is 
another. (“I’m one for nine off him—that’s one hit in 
nine years”). But Stargell also says, “That doesn’t mean 
I don’t try up there. I psych myself up, no matter who’s 
pitching. I picture what he threw me last time. I get ready 
for that pitch. I’'ll swing at the first two strikes only if 
they’re in my zone. If not, P’'ll take. Then I'll protect the 
plate with two strikes.” His zone, indicates Stargell, is 
any ball from inside to outside that is not too high. 
Pitches up high, in tight, he tends to uppercut in the air, 
or else to miss completely. And what matters to Stargell 
is the amount of total concentration he can bring to the 
plate. 

“Tf I don’t hit, there’s no reason to go away in disgust. 
It’s only when I give less than 100 percent in concentra- 
tion that I go away angry with myself. I know I can’t stay 
at 100 percent concentration all the time. The trick is to 
stay as close to maximum as possible.” 


(... the years Stargell has emerged, with Clemente, 
as a Pirate leader. He does not lead by mouth. “I’m the 
type of person, regardless of what other people do, I 
don’t make a special point to criticize someone, I have to 
put all my energy into doing my thing. The only time I'll 
give advice is if they ask me. Maybe about a swing. I’m 
more than happy to tell them how they’re hitting. But 
only if they ask. I think it hurts a man’s feelings if you go 
up and offer advice, Players resent it.” 

But he tells you what he thinks of his teammates. He 
loves them. “We’re a stronger club this year. The team is 
real loose. We’ve got more depth. We have the equivalent 
of seven starters—Blass, Ellis, Walker, Johnson, Moose, 
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Veale, Briles. We’re able to do more things. The hitting 
speaks for itself.” 

Everything, everyone is beautiful, tremendous, trans- 
lated into a joyous argot. Bob Robertson is “the next 
iron man.” Jose Pagan is “El Ropo.” Richie Hebner is 
“the gravedigger.” Cash has a “beautiful future.” Stargell 
sums up: “I’m really impressed. I’ve never been on a 
club that had so much fun on the field before. The best 
thing is seeing that beautiful feeling in the clubhouse, 
everyone on a good, even keel. It’s an epidemic.” 

So that is Wilver Stargell, ballplayer. But he is more 
than a ballplayer. He’s become interested in the disease, 
sickle-cell anemia, a thus far incurable ailment that 
attacks the red blood cells of dark-skinned people. Little 
is known of the disease. Stargell goes about trying to 
raise funds for further research. 

Or maybe you'll find Stargell in jail. Actually, this is a 
pet project of Pirate teammate Dock Ellis. Ellis takes 
time off to visit the state penitentiary in Pittsburgh and 
chat with the inmates. Once he took Stargell along. 
Stargell does not come out and say he does these things 
because he is a compassionate man, but when you ask 
what he thought of prison, he answers, “I didn’t like the 
idea of those big steel doors.” 


Last winter he worked the streets for the Job Corps, in 
the Pittsburgh ghetto, rapping with young people. He 


expects to do it again this winter. “I try to identify with 
them. We talk about society. I talk to a lot of junkies. I 
try to find out why they don’t want to live on this earth.” 

Why don’t they? 

“They got nothing going for them. No education. No 
job, No money. Maybe a criminal charge. A man has a 
family, and he has no food, so he steals—he takes some- 
thing—and he’s caught, sentenced, sent to jail. He gets 
out. Now he’s an ex-criminal, with a record, with a 
family. What can he look forward to? How can he get a 
job now? How many people really hire ex-cons? He’s on 
the street everyday. He gets fed up. What happens? He 
has to do his thing. He has to go to another world, where 
everything is beautiful.” 

What does Stargell tell them? 

“T tell them there is a way out. Qualify for something. 
We're not educated the way white people are. We got to 
get qualified. If you’re qualified, and you still can’t get a 
job, then you got the right to complain.” 

Stargell has an elaborate analogy to prove his case. 
“Take two men,” he says. “Wrap them like mummies, so 
all you see is a hole for their mouths. Tell them one of 
them is going to become President of the United States. 
All they have to do is go up for an interview. Best man 
gets the job. They’re interviewed and it turns out one of 
them is definitely better. They say to him: “The job is 
yours, Come in Monday.’ Then they unwind the man, 
and they discover he is black. Now it changes. Now they 


say, ‘We'll call you Monday.” When they call they tell 
him they’ve already filled the job. They’ve given it to the 
other man. He turned out to be white. That’s when I say 
you should raise plenty of hell.” 

But the big thing has to be that trip to Vietnam this 
past winter. Stargell had been putting it off for three 
years. For one thing, he hates to fly. Doesn’t like it during 
the baseball season, loathes it in the offseason, when 
there’s a matter of choice. But it nagged at him, that he 
was putting it off. Finally he discussed it with his wife 
Dolores, and he decided to go. He and Pirate broad- 
caster Bob Prince, and Merv Rettenmund and Eddie 
Watt made the trip. 


T.. players and Prince were whirled through the fire- 
support bases, up front, where men would come in, all 
blown to bits, sometimes still alive. Stargell says it was 
a rewarding experience. 

And a searing one as well. “One man came in, his 
body burned, maybe 97 percent of it. Just where his 
boots had been, you could see his skin. White skin. He 
died that night. Another man, a triple amputee, we 
talked. I don’t know if he made it.” 

So his life is starkly real. It is so real his wife Dolores 
is writing a book, The Glamorous Life of a Ballplayer’s 
Wife (and so far neither she nor Willie can find the 
glamor). 

But he finds the fun, and he is a pushover for fans who 
quickly sense these things about players. Who is the 
compassionate guy? Who is the patsy? Wilver Stargell. 

“T get tons of mail, lots of phone calls.” He is bewil- 
dered by some of it. “A woman called in Los Angeles. 
She told me she’d been to Bob Moose’s wedding, and she 
wanted tickets for the game that night, against the 
Dodgers.” Stargell was naturally curious. “Why me? Why 
not Moose?” It turned out she knew Moose was off on 
military leave. “All right,” says Stargell. “But why me? 
Why not one of the other 24 players?” 

Because he’s a patsy. He showed me a letter from a 
mother of a Little Leaguer in a Pittsburgh suburb. The 
mother was concerned. Her boy, she said, was terrified 
at the plate. He was afraid of the pitch. It had become so 
bad the boy couldn’t sleep at night before a game, con- 
sumed by his fears. Did Stargell have a word of advice? 

“Tell the woman,” I said, “that even Mays bails out.” 

But Stargell wasn’t interested in the flip answer. 
Instead of writing an answer, he said, he was going to 
invite the mother and her son to a game. “Then I'll talk 
to them before the game. Maybe that will help.” 

He knows about such terror. He knows about the fears 
of a boy, at night. He knows what it is to cry in your bed. 
He’s been there. How had Wilver Stargell resolved those 
fears, quieted the nightmares of his first days in organized 
baseball, where people called him “nigger” and 
other people thought he was an animal and he had ae) 
to fight roaches for his bed? What did Stargell learn? F 
“Tt’s like the preacher says. You got to walk tall.” ; 


THE VIRGIL CARTER THEY KNOW IN CINCINNATI 


(Continued from page 41) 

home of those Monsters of the Mid- 
way, the Bears. Slouchy Virgil Carter, 
the statistics major, tousled brown hair 
and slender at six-foot-one, 190 
pounds, spent the 1967 season on the 
Bears’ taxi squad, quiet and anony- 
mous. Maybe the chance would never 
have come—maybe he would be a full- 
time teacher today—except for another 
of those variables. Jack Concannon, the 
Bears’ quarterback, fractured his shoul- 
der early in the 1968 season. The Bears 
had a 1-4 record; they decided to give 
the skinny kid a chance. On October 
20, with plays taped to his wrist and 
his pants leg, Carter started against the 
Philadelphia Eagles. The Bears won, 
29-16. 

The following week he threw a 50- 
yard touchdown pass to Dick Gordon 
and, with less than a minute Jeft in the 
game, he drove for the winning field 
goal to upset Minnesota, 26-24. A week 
later, he matched up with his hero, 
Bart Starr, and pulled some excellent 
bootleg plays to beat the Packers, 13- 
10. The fourth week saw Gale Sayers 
carried off the field with a torn knee. 
But Carter directed a 27-19 victory 
over San Francisco, the fourth straight 
win for the revived Bears and putting 
them over .500, a won-lost average the 
fans had not anticipated. 

“It was a very exciting time for me,” 
Virgil recalls. “Everybody was calling. 
Everybody wanted me to appear at this 
dinner or that meeting. People recog- 
nized me on the streets.” 

The excitement ended the following 
Sunday against Atlanta. Virgil likes to 
run, an urge nobody has ever been able 
to tame. This time he chose to run at 
Tommy Nobis; they shipped Carter to 
the hospital with a broken leg, his sea- 
son finished. 

It stands to reason that four straight 
victories should have engendered some 
respect from the Bears’ staff. Not so. 
When a healthy Carter reported to 
training camp in July of 1969, it was 
apparent that the coaches remembered 
the broken leg more than the victories. 
“Now Virgil, I don’t want you to run 
over anybody!” head coach Jim 
Dooley shouted the first time Carter 
tried to turn the corner in a scrimmage. 
Carter said he had learned his lesson 
but the Bears didn’t seem impressed. 

Old-hand Bear watchers have won- 
dered why the coaches had so little in- 
terest in Carter. Often the speculation 
centers on Sid Luckman, a tremendous 
T-formation quarterback a quarter of 
a century ago, now a wealthy business- 


man and part-time quarterback coach 
for the Bears. For years Luckman had 
won championships staying in the T- 
formation pocket. Perhaps he had no 
use for a running quarterback like Car- 
ter. Perhaps Luckman may have com- 
municated his doubts to his old coach, 
Bear-owner George Halas, who influ- 
enced Jim Dooley ... However it hap- 
pened, Jack Concannon was the start- 
ing quarterback for four losses to open 
the season. When the Bears switched to 
rookie Bobby Douglass, the improve- 
ment was marginal. After |] games, 
the Bears had ten losses. The more the 
Bears lost, the more the fans were howl- 
ing for Carter, until a fan club took out 
an ad in a Chicago paper that asked 
the rather direct question: “When does 
Carter get a full chance this season?” 

Not surprisingly, Carter was asking 
the same question, quietly at first, then 
stridently, When there was no response 
from management he drew some con- 
clusions. “I don’t need football that 
much,” he said in November. “I’m 
getting my master’s degree in June. 
And believe me, I don’t want to make a 
living as a backup quarterback.” 

All right already, the Bears said, af- 
ter the Chicago papers had queried 
Dooley a few dozen times about Carter. 
Dooley announced that Carter would 
start the 12th game out in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Bears lost again but Carter 
completed 33 of 49 passes for over 300 
yards and the fans back home treated 
it as a moral victory. Dooley promised 
to start Carter again the following week 
against Green Bay. 

The first half was scoreless. When 
Carter went out to start the second half, 
he saw Douglass running onto the 
field. The coaches, or somebody, had 
selected the rookie to play the second 
half—without informing Carter, 

“They should have had the guts to 
tell me,” he said later, watching grimly 
from the sidelines as another young 
quarterback, Green Bay’s Don Horn, 
knocked off the Bears, 21-3. When it 
was over, Carter slammed his uniform 
into his locker and told reporters he 
wanted to be traded. He would return 
only to play out his option. “I hope 
they won't be chickenfeathers enough 
to make me do that,” he said, adding, 
“Dooley has lied to me. He said in the 
newspapers that I'd play the whole 
game. I didn’t. And I call that a lie.” 

The story, needless to say, was very 
big in Chicago the next day. But the 
Bears’ front office reacted strangely. 
George Halas did not seem terribly up- 


set that Carter had questioned the hon- 
esty and courage of his head coach. 
But the accusation that his front office 
was “chickenfeathers’ sent the Old 
Papa Bear into a fit of rage. Calling 
Carter into the office, the old man said, 
“When you talk about management be- 
ing chickenfeathers, you’re in my baili- 
wick and that will cost you a $1,000 
fine.” 

When the news of the fine was pub- 
lished, an advertising salesman named 
Frank Diamond started a fund called 
“Dollars for Virgil” and the Chicago 
Tribune ran a mailing address for con- 
tributions. 

But the Bears’ coaching staff was less 
sympathetic. When Dooley heard about 
Carter’s blast, he excused the quarter- 
back for the last week of the season, 
commenting, “The boy has played six 
and a half games in two years with us 
and all of a sudden he is trying to ques- 
tion the coaching staff.” 

So Carter cleaned out his locker and 
vacated the premises. He had no way of 
knowing at this point what the future 
would bring. “There were some tense 
moments,” he said later. “If the league 
thinks you're a troublemaker, you don’t 
know if you're going to be out of foot- 
ball.” 

Whatever the attitude of the league, 
the Bears seemed to be figuring out a 
way to scrub Carter to oblivion. He 
certainly wasn’t in their plans for 1969, 
yet they waited until July before shuf- 
fling him off to the Buffalo Bills. 

Meanwhile, in Cincinnati, Greg 
Cook, brash blond quarterback and 
Rookie of the Year in 1969, reported 
to camp with his shoulder still sore 
from the previous season. There were 
certain things he could not do with his 
throwing arm. Throwing was one of 
them. 

Subsequently, Cook was operated on 
and Cincinnati began collecting quar- 
terbacks. They had Sam Wyche, a quiet 
reserve type, and they had Daye Lewis 
from Stanford and the Canadian 
League who was, everybody agreed, a 
wonderful punter for a quarterback. 
Then came Bob Davis and Rick Nor- 
ton. Next, a few lesser known players. 
Then Carter. 

“J had learned a lot about Paul 
Brown,” Carter recalls. “The man had 
a reputation as a tyrant. I wasn’t sure 
I wanted any of that. I had been 
through that scene in Chicago where 
the owner was also the general man- 
ager and the former head coach. But 
when I reported, I saw that Brown had 
control. He didn’t make me feel like a 
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THE VIRGIL CARTER THEY KNOW IN CINCINNATI 


reject. He told me exactly what he ex- 
pected of me. Everything was orga- 
nized, It was nothing like Chicago.” 

Brown gave Carter a playbook and 
told him to study. Carter was still 
studying at halftime on October 4, with 
the Bengals and the Oilers tied 3-3. 
Wyche had completed only four of 11 
passes, so the coaches informed every- 
body that Carter would play the second 
half. Virgil completed ten of 20 passes 
for 136 yards; although his Bengals 
had lost, Paul Brown was pleased. 

During the weeks that followed, Car- 
ter continued to impress but the Ben- 
gals continued to lose. His worst game, 
a 21-10 defeat by Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 2, brought the Bengal record 
to 1-6. The average Bengal fan had 
every right to look longingly ahead to 
1971 and a healthy Greg Cook. But 
Carter couldn't afford to think that 
way. 

They finally turned it around on 
November 8, when Carter rushed 31 
yards in five crucial situations to beat 
Buffalo, 43-14. Next week was the 
Browns, this time in Cincinnati. People 
were just starting to realize that the 
Browns were not quite the powerhouse 
they had been the year before. The 
Browns were ripe. Late in the first half, 
a nasty 35-degree day, with the Browns 
leading 10-7, Carter broke down the 
right side for 73 yards, but then fum- 
bled away the chance. So the Bengals 
had to wait until the third period, when 
Paul Robinson capped an 85-yard drive 
with a one-yard touchdown. The de- 
fense held on for a 14-10 victory and 
Paul Brown was admitting to reporters, 
with tears in his eyes: “This is my best 
victory. It sure makes it feel like it 
was worthwhile coming back.” 

There were even more redeeming 
events to come. The Bengals beat Pitts- 
burgh as Carter threw for two touch- 
downs. Then, on November 29, they 
moved into a first-place tie by beating 
New Orleans, 26-6, although receivers 
had dropped six of Carter’s passes. 
Then they beat San Diego, 17-14, to 
take sole possession of the top spot. 
Now the trick was to stay there. 

On December 13 in the Astrodome, 
another big moment. Carter threw a 
pass for what seemed to be a 90-yard 
interception. But as the “touchdown” 
was being run off, Carter was lying on 
the AstroTurf, after being slugged in 
the face by Houston linebacker Ron 
Pritchard. Carter saw a lot of strange 
shapes and colors in his daze but the 
nicest sight of all was the penalty flag. 
Houston was called for roughing the 


passer, the touchdown was called back, 
and the Bengals were within field-goal 
range—in all, a ten-point reversal if 
you're counting. 

Carter, of course, wasn’t counting. 
He was lying in the dressing room, 
bleeding from the mouth. 

“He almost bit his tongue off,” said 
Dr. Wally Timperman. “He had a one- 
and-a-half-inch laceration and in one 
spot it was bitten clean through. We 
deadened it with novocaine but it still 
hurt.” The doctor put six stitches in 
Carter’s tongue, which not only hurt 
like mad but made communications 
problematic, with his lips and tongue 
and teeth stumbling over each other. 
When the doctor offered Carter a pain- 
killer, Virgil refused; managing to con- 
vey that he didn’t want to be fuzzy- 
headed when he returned to the game. 

When he what? The staff thought he 
must have suffered brain damage, but 
Brown knew it was sheer guts and let 
him play. The familiar shuttling guards 
were bringing in all the plays anyway, 
so Carter merely had to grunt cadence 
at the line. It hurt, but less after the 
Bengals’ 30-20 victory. 

Now Cincinnati needed only to win 
its last game, at home against Boston, 
to clinch the title. 

He started against the Patriots and 
characteristically—on his first play 
from scrimmage—the quarterback with 
the bad mouth decided to run with the 
ball, gaining eight yards before running 
into John (The Bull) Bramlett, who 
can tackle just as hard as Tommy 
Nobis. One helmet in the stomach later 
and Carter was lying on the Bengal 
bench, trying to make sure all his sys- 
tems were still “go.” But he returned 
to the game, rang up a 14-0 lead, then 
let Sam Wyche complete the 45-7 vic- 
tory that gave the Bengals a stunning 
division title, beating out Paul Brown’s 
old employers from Cleveland. 

It would be nice to report that these 
inspired young Bengals roared on to 
greater glory in the playoffs. Sorry. The 
Baltimore Colts closed off the outside 
lanes, put heavy pressure on Carter, 
and romped to a 17-0 victory. 

But Brown’s system had worked for 
Carter. He went from the Bears’ scrap- 
heap to the 16th rank among all pro 
quarterbacks. He completed 143 of 278 
passes, better than half, for 1647 yards. 
He threw for nine touchdowns (and 
nine interceptions). He was also 30th 
in the league in rushing with 34 carries 
for 246 yards and two touchdowns, an 
average of 7.2 yards per carry. 

That performance gave him just 


enough confidence to purchase a home 
in the attractive Mount Washington 
suburb of Cincinnati, During the off- 
season, his wife Judy (an artist and in- 
terior decorator) kept Virgil busy col- 
lecting furniture and working on the 
house, a pastime that fits right in with 
his image as devoted husband. 

Virgil and Judy first met at Brigham 
Young—at midfield, in fact. She was 
the homecoming queen, a junior, and 
he was the sophomore quarterback. On 
homecoming day, BYU upset highly 
rated Utah State. As he ran happily off 
the field, Virgil caught sight of the 
homecoming queen. What does any 
red-blooded quarterback do in a spot 
like this? He rushes up and shouts, “We 
did it for you.” Apparently Judy be- 
lieved him, and they were married a 
year or so later. Judy has since helped 
Virgil get his master’s degree in statis- 
tics from Northwestern University. His 
master’s degree helped him get a job 
for the spring semester at Xavier U. 

When he wasn’t teaching or deco- 
rating, Virgil was attending quarter- 
back meetings, making speeches——or 
making frequent trips to visit Ricky 
Hartleb, an 11-year-old boy from near- 
by Hamilton, Ohio, who was suffering 
from an incurable disease. Ricky died 
on March 24 and Virgil was a pall- 
bearer at his funeral. Later he orga- 
nized a football clinic to help pay 
expenses from the boy’s long illness. 
Many other Bengal players also as- 
sisted at the clinic. 

Then it was a matter of waiting for 
the 1971 season, for whatever surprises 
were in store. Virgil knew enough not 
to count himself the regular quarter- 
back, not with the popular Greg Cook 
recuperating from his operations. 
“Greg has had success,” Virgil said. 
“It’s not just like fighting another quar- 
terback. People around Cincinnati 
know Greg. That makes it a very un- 
easy deal.” 

There was speculation that Cook 
was not quite the same brash young 
man after his two shoulder operations, 
the death of his father in an auto acci- 
dent and a divorce. But Virgil said he 
expected Cook to be ready by July. 
“I’ve started 11 games now,” Virgil 
said. ““The coaches have evaluated what 
I can do and what Greg can do. The 
quarterback job isn’t mine. It isn’t 
Greg’s. I’m going to prepare as if I’m 
No. 1 and I’m sure Greg will do the 
same. Let’s just hope, when the deci- 
sion is made, it will be the better of two 
goods rather than the lesser of two 
evils.” a 


Rare U.S. Coin Sets 


INVESTMENT- Historically, coins increase in value. A smart investment for tomorrow you can make today. 
GIFTS-Not usually found in stores, coins make a unique and thoughtful gift that friends and relatives appreciate. 
PLEASURE-Nothing really matches the personal satisfaction of collecting and displaying hard-to-get or rare coins. 


1. Obsolete U.S. Coin Set. A rare 
US. coin set long out of circula- 
tion, it was minted when high con- 
tent silver was required by law. 
The Set contains a silver dollar, 
Barbar Half Dollar, Barbar Quar- 
ter, Barbar Dime, Liberty Head 
Nickel and Indian Head Penny 
and comes Beautifully framed. It's 
sure to increase in value as the 
years go By $14. bal per uae 
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2. Wartime Silver Nickel Set. Like 
the steel cent, the World War II 
nickel underwent a change. Nickel 
became a valuable wartime ma- 
terial, so from 1942 through 1945, 
silver was used as a substitute. 
Naturally, as the value of silver 
rose, so did the value of these 
coins. A great collectors item, 
they're packaged in a smart-look- 
ing plastic holder that contains all 
11 different coins. $9.95 per set. 


3. Ten Different Indian Pennies. 
These coins were first introduced 
in 1859 and minted with several 
changes until 1909. Years ago, 
they passed out of circulation. 
Since then, they've become diffi- 
cult to get, and therefore, very 
valuable. These 10 circulated 
Indian Head coins make a good 
starter set that you can add to 
over the years. $6.95 per set. 


4, Uncirculated $2.00 United States 
Note. The $2.00 bill was always 
considered unlucky. It was issued 
from 1928 to 1966 and then finally 
discontinued by the Treasury. Now 
it is considered very lucky to own 
one as it continues to increase in 
value. It's crisp and uncirculated. 


$7.95 each. 
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5, Obsolete Dollar Type Set. A 
beautiful collection,featuring a 
crisp, uncirculated U.S. Silver Cer- 
tificate. The Silver Certificate was 
taken out of circulation in 1963 
and now even the old crumpled 
ones are a rare find today. In- 
cluded in the set is a one ounce 999 
fine silver bar that bears the regis- 
ter number of the refiner. And 
brilliant, uncirculated Morgan and 
Peace Silver Dollars. Display 
mounted in 8” x 10” with glass 
and frame. $29.95 per set. 


6. Lincoln Memorial CoinSet, This 
is a complete set of Lincoln Memor- 
ial cents from 1959 right up to the 
present. Every coin is brilliant & 
uncirculated. All coins are mounted 
with individual year imprints, set 
in a glass covered frame for wall 
or desk display. A never ending 
collectors item, increases in value 
as you add to it. $7.95 per set. 


7. Small Date Penny Set. In 1960, 
the dies from which coins were to 
be struck were made with the date 
too small. When the dies began to 
clog a few weeks later, new dies 
with larger dates to prevent clog- 
ging had to be prepared. Beause 
of this, there are two distinct varie- 
ties, a small date and a large 
date, both uncirculated. You can 
get two of each packaged in a 
lovely display case. This is a real 
collector's item. $7.95 per set. 


8. U.S.A. 20th Century Type Set. 
This deluxe type set contains 24 
coins arranged by series in a 10” 
x 12" holder that displays both 
sides of the coins. 100% complete 
—including types of every coin, 
except gold, minted in the U. S. 
during the 20th Century. We guar- 
antee 12 coins will be Brilliant and 
Uncirculated, including the two 
silver dollars. $39,95 per set. 


9. Kennedy Silver Bar. One ounce 
pure silver bar .999 fine bears the 
profile of John F. Kennedy. Bar is 
the ultimate in purity and carries 
the register number of the refiner. 
$8.95 each. 


10. Eisenhower Silver Bar. Pure 
silver bar bears the profile of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. $8.95 each. 
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11. Set of 5 Brilliant, Uncirculated 
Silver Dollars. Today these silver 
dollars are considered great coin 
prizes. All more than 50 years old. 
All 90% silver. These coins contain 
the largest amount of silver of any 
U.S. coin. Not a single 90% silver 
dollar has been minted since 1935 
and none of these high silver con- 
tent coins will be minted in the 
future. They're all choice, brilliant 
& uncirculated. $39.95 per set. 


12. World War II Steel Pennies. To 
combat wartime shortages, the 
Treasury in 1943 substituted zinc- 
coated steel for copper in minting 
cents, These were the only steel 
cents ever struck in this country. 
All three have been circulated, 1 
each from Philadelphia, Denver 
and San Francisco Mints and 
comes in a protective display case. 
$1.95 per set. 
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WHAT IT's LIKE TO BE BOBBY HULL’S BROTHER 


(Continued from page 44) 
anybody on when he said he’d quit. 
Eventually, though, he came to 
terms with management. I remember 
vividly the day he returned to action. 
We had already played our first home 
game against St. Louis on October 11 
and Bobby had missed that game. No- 
body really thought he’d be back in 
time for the second home game on Sun- 
day, October 13, against the Rangers. 
But the settlement was made just before 
game time and Bobby came down into 
the dressing room after most of us had 
been there already. He shook hands 
with the guys and started suiting up. 
The rest of us had finished and we went 
out on the ice. I sort of sensed he was 
nervous, but nothing was said. Then 
Bobby emerged from the room; when he 
stepped onto the rink the 17,000 Chi- 
cago fans went wild. They just kept 
cheering and cheering for minutes on 
end, and I could see Bobby turning red 
with embarrassment. The standing ova- 
tion lasted about six minutes. Finally, 
Bobby skated over to me and said, 
“Dennis, I’m choked up,” I said, 


-“Bobby, I got news for you, you’re not 


the only one!” 

Pil tell you I was tickled that he re- 
turned, because without his help I 
doubt that I'd have made it that easily 
to the NHL. I doubt that I would have 
had the confidence to stay—in my early 
years with the Hawks I had plenty of 
self-doubt, which Bobby helped erase. 

In my first year with Chicago I 
scored only ten goals and the next sea- 
son I was sent down to our farm team 
in St. Louis. I was called up for only 
a few games and got only one goal in 
the 1965-66 season. When we returned 
home that summer, I was terribly down 
in the dumps again about my hockey 
future. Bobby has extreme sensitivity 
and his radar must have picked up my 
depression. Just before the next season 
was to begin we had a going-away party 
at Pointe Anne. In the midst of the 
shindig, Bobby got up to speak. “You 
watch,” Bobby told the folks, “this year 
I predict Dennis will score 25 goals for 
the Black Hawks.” 

To tell you the truth, I was embar- 
rassed. My father, who’s a real needler, 
thought Bobby’s remark was very 
funny. Dad shouted, “Oh, yeah, Den- 
nis’ll be lucky if he’s IN Chicago.” 


Well, the wildest thing about it all was , 


that I began believing Bobby’s words 
and I DID get 25 goals (in 1966-67). 
It convinced me that Bobby is some- 
thing of a prophet. 

Not only that, but his disposition 


amazes me. I remember once when he 
was hit in the mouth by a Detroit play- 
er’s stick. His jaw and mouth were ter- 
ribly cut up and yet he continued play- 
ing in the Stanley Cup round although 
he was in great pain. 

Once, John Ferguson started a big 
fight with Bobby and grabbed my 
brother by the bars on his helmet. Sit- 
ting there on the bench, I wondered 
how Bobby managed to put up with all 
the abuse. 

Incidents like the Ferguson fight 
point up the fact that Bobby and I 
have different dispositions. On the ice 
Bobby is more inclined to take abuse 
than I am. We've always been this way. 
Once in a game against Boston, one of 
the Bruin players cracked me right in 
the mouth with his stick. It really 
stung and, without hesitation, I hauled 
off and clouted the Boston player in the 
stomach with my stick. I think I broke 
a couple of his ribs. Sure, I was sorry 
I did it. Before every game I make a 
wish that no one gets hurt. But it was 
an instantaneous reaction. Bobby saw 
that incident and later he said, “Y’know 
I'd never have been able to do what 
you did.” 

Right from the start it also became 
obvious that Bobby and I would be 
leading different lives. He was always 
making personal appearances and was 
in constant demand. Whereas I live in 
a secluded world with the hockey play- 
ers. Bobby was getting 50 goals a year 
and I know that many people wondered 
if this younger Hull could do anything 
like that. I couldn’t, but I knew what I 
could do. I could play my position, do 
the simple things, watch my man and 
be sure he didn’t score. So, in my 
own mind I set out to become my own 
man, a player my teammates and 
opponents would respect. 

And over the years I noticed that 
people began to treat me as an indi- 
vidual both on and off the ice. They 
began to realize that I have a hard shot, 
like Bobby’s, but that I play a different 
kind of checking game. 

Mind you, the personal recognition 
didn’t mean I escaped from Bobby’s 
shadow. I don’t think that really hap- 
pened until this year. I finished the 
1970-71 season with 40 goals, fifth 
highest in the league (Bobby scored 
44), and 23 more than I had scored the 
previous year. 

Some writers have said that Bobby 
lost some of his glitter in the past cou- 
ple of years to Bobby Orr of the Boston 
Bruins. Naturally, ’'m a bit biased in 
my brother’s favor but I believe that 


the way Bobby readjusted to the Black 
Hawks’ style in the past two years was 
a tremendous accomplishment. 

Up until then we stressed individu- 
ality as opposed to a more unified at- 
tack. After the 1968-69 season, coach 
Billy Reay decided it was time for a 
change, since the Black Hawks had 
finished in last place that year despite 
Bobby’s 58 goals. From then on, Reay 
said, he wanted Bobby to concentrate 
more on checking and more on defense. 

Now, maybe to an outsider it seems 
like a simple thing—asking Bobby Hull 
to change his style of play for the good 
of the team. But, believe me, I know: 
It took a heckova lot of courage. 

But Bobby had the guts to do it— 
change his whole approach to hockey 
at the very peak of his career. As a 
result, in ‘69-70, we finished in first 
place in the East Division. 

His new style meant that he was no 
longer obsessed with making the solo 
rushes from behind our net to the other 
team’s goal. He was watching his wings 
and concentrating on defensive play as 
much as the offense. It was doubly hard 
for him, because the fans had come to 
see the old Bobby. 

“Sure I hear the fans,” he once told 
me. “They want goals and more goals, 
but that’s not the way it’s going to be 
with me anymore. Besides, I don’t feel 
that I’m able to do the things I used to.” 

He was being overly modest, as al- 
ways. This past season, after we won 
the West Division title, Bobby was 
sensational as we wiped out Philadel- 
phia in four straight games in the 
Stanley Cup quarter-finals in April. 
And then he scored the two key goals 
to win the big games against New York, 
especially the winner in the seyenth 
and deciding game. And he was doing 
overtime. skating the power play, kill- 
ing penalties and taking his regular 
turn—and sometimes an extra turn on 
another line. Bobby getting old? Ha! 

But while all this was going on, peo- 
ple were recognizing me, too, Not too 
many players score 40 goals in a season, 
particularly with a team like ours, 
which stresses defensive hockey. So I 
was quite pleased with the reaction 
around the league. Skate-and-shoot be- 
came the name of my game. 

Really, the one thing Bobby and I 
have in common is a love of the land. 
Here we think the same. Offseason I 
operate a 450-acre farm near Rice 
Lake, Ontario, and I’m exercising all 
the time. My brother Gary (who works 
the farm with me) and I used to be in 
the cattle business, too, but we decided 


WHAT IT’S LIKE TO BE BOBBY HULL'S BROTHER 


to concentrate on growing crops be- 
cause the cattle prices were too un- 
certain. 

Naturally, though, hockey remains 
the number one business in my life as it 
is in Bobby’s. During the past season 
he seemed to be getting his “second- 
wind” as a superstar, passing Rocket 
Richard on the all-time scoring list, 
with only Gordie Howe still ahead of 
him. A Toronto writer commented dur- 
ing the Cup finals that Bobby “reminds 


me of Gordie Howe ten years ago.” 
What he meant was that Bobby had 
become the all-round player. “Bobby 
Orr is great,” the man added, “but 
Bobby Hull is the Babe Ruth of 
Hockey.” 

As for me—I intend to play big- 
league hockey until they throw me out. 
Bobby feels the same way and that’s 
one of the reasons we've gotten along 
so well together. We share a mutual 
respect for each other and understand 


our individual capabilities. 

There’s more between Bobby and 
me than family. The trick is that be- 
sides being brothers we're friends. 
Good friends. That’s why I don’t mind 
it when people come up to me on the 
street, ask me for my autograph and 
then utter the immortal family words: 
“How does it feel to be Bobby Hull’s 
brother?” 

“Just fine,” I tell them, “it feels just 
fine!” a 
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hitting a home run 420 feet over Cin- 
cinnati’s new centerfield fence. Before 
the carnage was over, the Nationals 
had scored twice more in the ninth to 
tie the score, and in the 12th, Pete Rose 
scored the winning run for the NLina 
collision play at the plate. By then, the 
Dietz homer was all but forgotten—a 
fact which does not dismay its creator. 
“All my life, dating back to when I was 
a kid, I've had two professional ambi- 
tions,” he says. “One of them was to be 
named to an All-Star team. You know 
what the greatest thrill was? My locker. 
I went in there and found the name 
Dietz, and on one side of me was the 
name Aaron and on the other side was 
the name Mays. I said to myself: “Here 
you are. In between 1200 home runs 
and 6000 base hits.’” 

The thrill of walking with the mas- 
ters pervades him genuinely. “Last year 
they said the pitchers didn’t have con- 
fidence in me,” he has said. “I don’t 
know whether it was a question of their 
confidence or my confidence.” 

One theory, not discouraged by 
Clyde King, who managed the Giants 
all of 1969 and the first six weeks of 
1970, and who had been a pitcher him- 
self, was that the bullpen did not dare 
come in throwing low, which is what 
a relief pitcher is supposed to do. Dietz 
led the league in passed balls last year, 
and a low pitch that gets away from a 
catcher with runners on base provides 
no formula for victory. 

To this, the following must be said: 

1. The Giants under King last year 
carried only two catchers. Since King, 
like most managers, believed in always 
having a reserve catcher on the bench, 
that meant he had effectively blocked 
off his own solution—replacing Dietz 
in the late innings of close games. 

2. Dietz needed to improve. But no 
one had found a way—not even a 
coaching staff that included two former 
big-league catchers, Wes Westrum and 


Ozzie Virgil. 

Then two more former catchers 
came aboard—Charley Fox, who suc- 
ceeded King as manager in late May 
of 1970, and John McNamara, who 
signed on as a coach for 1971. That 
made four ex-catchers, all working on 
Dietz. 

To this day, none of them is sure 
what happened, how the mule became 
a thoroughbred. “All I know,” man- 
ager Fox said, “is that suddenly he 
stopped looking like a statue of a jockey 
on somebody’s lawn. We went into 
Yuma for an exhibition game, and all 
at once he’d moved closer to the plate, 
was holding his hands in closer to his 
body, his feet tighter together. It was 
a different man. We went into Atlanta 
the first time this year and he threw 
out Ralph Garr trying to steal, from 
here to breakfast. When a guy put up 
a foul pop fly, he was under it, instead 
of falling down.” 

Dietz himself goes back to the ques- 
tion of confidence—his own. “Tt takes 
time,” he said, “And you have to catch 
regularly. They bat you number five 
for three games and you don’t deliver, 
so they go around saying, ‘He can’t bat 
number five.’ They spot you in and out 
of the lineup. How are you going to 
learn hitters that way? This guy. .. .” 
he meant Fox “, . . did something for 
me this year. I don’t mean after the sea- 
son started. I mean before. He caught 
me all but two of the exhibition games.” 
In the Cactus League, where the Giants 
train, the Giants’ American League 
opponents outnumber their National 
League opponents 4 to 2. How did this 
help Dietz learn the hitters he was go- 
ing to face in the championship season? 
“Because I was learning more than 
their hitters,” he says. “I was also learn- 
ing my pitchers.” 

His learning began when he was 
signed by Tim Murchison for a $90,000 
bonus. He was not brought up to the 
parent club till midseason of 1966, 


and never appeared in as many as 100 
games till last season. 

With the coming of King as Herman 
Franks’ replacement as Giant manager 
in 1969, Dietz was told he had the 
inside track, vs. Jack Hiatt and Bob 
Barton, to become the regular catcher 
—an announcement which made him 
sick. He had reported underweight, 
and the news that he was in line for the 
number-one catching job drove him in- 
to the hands of the physicians, who di- 
agnosed hypertension, prescribed pills, 
and took him off salt. He got into 79 
games that year and batted only .230. 
The year before, in 1968, he had been 
in 98 games, and had hit .272. 

But before the 1970 season began, 
the Giants had traded away both Hiatt 
and Barton, and Cuellar no longer was 
pitching in the National League. Then 
there was the visionary technique of 
carrying only two catchers, one of 
whom the Giants acquired by trade— 
Russ Gibson, from the Red Sox—the 
day the season began. “They told me I 
was the catcher,” Dietz said. “I looked 
around, and by God, I was the catcher.” 

The message had a salutary effect. 
Assured of being in the lineup every 
day, he began to spray base hits and 
even better, won games with his hits. 
That ’70 season was good enough to 
merit him a fat offseason raise in salary, 
up to $50,000—which makes him the 
fifth-highest-paid Giant player this 
year, 

In fact, he hit too well. The business 
of carrying only two catchers meant 
that in the second game of a double- 
header, when Gibson was behind the 
plate, Dietz could not be used as a 
pinch-hitter. Here then was the league’s 
top batting average—which for a while 
it was—frozen on the bench. 

When Fox took over as manager 
he remedied the two-catcher-only syn- 
drome, as he remedied several other 
things, including the team’s morale. 
But Dietz still (Continued on page 76) 
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was the regular catcher. What else, by 
then, was he going to be? “Actually,” 
he says, “I would have hit better than 
.300 last year, except that at the end I 
was just plain tired.” 

His philosophy is essentially simple: 
“Some days you get the bear, some 
days he gets you.” And he has an 
equally basic approach to the science 
of hitting: “You set for the fastball,” 
he says. “If it turns out to be something 
else, you hope you have time to adjust.” 

Dick Dietz learned to adjust way 
back, as far back as his high school 
days in Greenville, South Carolina, 
when he married his boyhood sweet- 
heart during his junior year. (They 
now have an 11-year-old daughter and 
a nine-year-old son.) 

“I am me because of her,” he said 
recently of Judy Dietz. “If you want to 
call Judy a baseball wife, that’s all right, 
because you're calling her an under- 
standing woman. She knows what it is 
to live out of a trunk and sit through a 
Texas League doubleheader when the 
temperature’s 106, and be waiting for 
you when you came home. We were 
both 17 when we got married, and I 
went into professional baseball the min- 
ute T got out of high school. It’s not a 
thing that she just learned to under- 
stand now, The important thing is, she 
understood then.” 

She had to learn fast. Upon his grad- 
uation from Greenville High School, 
where the legend had grown around his 
throwing arm, Dietz signed with the 
Giants and began a rather drawn out 
minor-league saga. The first summer he 
caught and played the outfield for two 
teams, In 1961 he was an outfielder- 
catcher for El Paso in the Sophomore 
League, and he batted .332. The next 
year, with Eugene, Oregon, in the 
Northwest League, he was tried at 
catcher, outfield, second base and third 
base. Through it all he managed to bat 
.292. The question seemed to be— 
where to play him? 

The next two years, one at El Paso 
the other at Tacoma in the Pacific 
Coast League, they played him in the 
outfield. That first year in the outfield 
was especially fruitful; Dick led his 
league in runs (128) and batting 
(.354). He also hit 35 home runs and 
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drove in 101, Then they decided to re- 
make him as a catcher. “I had to learn 
to throw all over again,” he remembers. 
And it was a bit painful. He batted .272 
with Tacoma in 1965 and then the next 
year, after a brief minor-league stay, 
he moved up to the Giants to continue 
his apprenticeship as a major-leaguer. 

His apprenticeship ended in 1970, 
when his catching sins were forgiven 
out of respect for his bat. 

Late last May, Dick was sitting be- 
fore his locker, waiting to go out and 
play against Bill Singer and the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. Across the room 
from him sat Juan Marichal, still in his 
civilian clothes. Willie Mays hadn't 
even shown up. 

In the stands overhead was the first 
overflow crowd Candlestick Park had 
seen since before Dietz joined the club. 
“Mays likes big crowds,” someone said. 

“So do I,” Dietz said. 

“T mean, he does better.” 

“T feel like doing better too.” 

“I mean, at heart he’s an enter- 
tainer.” 

“What do you think I am?” 

Driving home from the game after- 
wards, you switched on the car radio, 
and the announcer said, “Willie Mays 
doubled in the seventh inning today to 
break up a no-hit bid by Bill Singer of 
the Dodgers, and moments later he 
scored the only run of the game as Juan 
Marichal posted the 49th shutout of his 
career, a 1-0 triumph for the San Fran- 
cisco Giants over Los Angeles,” They 
neglected to mention that the run was 
driven in on a single by Dick Dietz. 

In the clubhouse, the sportswriters 
zeroed in on Mays. “Don’t talk to me,” 
he snapped. “Talk to Muley.” 

“But you got the double.” 

“What double? If he don’t get the 
other hit, I'm still at second base.” 

So everybody went to talk to Muley. 
Framed by his Dietzel-Fuentes photo- 
graphs, he puffed on a cigarette and 
sucked at a can of ale. He no longer 
has hypertension. “You know,” he said 
—almost to himself, picking up where 
he had left off before the game—“there 
were these two ambitions, the only ones 
I ever had. Like I was saying, one of 
them was to be in an All-Star game.” 
No one had to ask about the other one. 
It hung over the room like an October 
plum. 

At last, people trooped into the man- 
ager’s office, and somebody said to 
Charley Fox; “I know your secret.” 

“Do you?” he said. 

“Dick Dietz,” the man said. 

“That's my secret,” Fox replied. @& 


VLL ALWAYS MISS BASEBALL 
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was, of course, an artist at his trade. 
The highlight of a good rumor-man’s 
life, Billingham always said, was when 
he saw his rumor get into print. But the 
pinnacle, the absolute zenith, was to see 
the rumor come true. He admitted that 
didn’t happen very often. It was nice to 
contemplate, though. 

I'll miss a guy like Jim Pagliaroni, a 
catcher, and a funny man. Once we 
were talking about True Grit, the mo- 
tion picture. Pag said he thought he had 
the best definition of true grit: trying to 
make it through a hangover without a 
greenie. 

And Gary Bell. Gary’s out of base- 
ball now and in the real estate business. 
I like to think I turned him on to that. 
Anyway, he was my roommate during 
a lot of the time I was putting Ball Four 
on tape. And one time, I remember him 
saying, “You know, Rooms, there’s 
going to be some recriminations about 
this book.” Gary Bell is a perspicacious 
fellow. 

I'll miss not being around when a guy 
like Tom Griffin of the Astros gets off 
a line about what losing was like with 
that club. “We may lose a Jot, but when 
we win it sure is difficult.” 

Pll even miss Noc-a-homa. This was 
the dumb Indian dummy that did a war 
dance every time somebody on the 
Atlanta team hit a home run. You 
could hit him with a stone or a dirt 
bomb from the bullpen when he came 
out of his tent. One of these days it’s 
going to be a real bomb. Eventually 
the times catch up even to baseball 
players. 

Pil miss the kidding in the bullpen 
about the paranoia of the front office. 
One of the times we were on a losing 
streak in Houston, the club started to 
make a big deal out of the players’ 
weights. The reason we were losing is 
that we had gained a half pound each, 
or something. One evening there was a 
phone call in the bullpen and Fred 
Gladding, who was overweight even 
when we were winning, said, “It’s Spec 
Richardson (the general manager). He 
says Doug Rader looks overweight on 
his television set.” 

I'll miss the organist at Wrigley Field 
in Chicago, Every time Harry Walker 
came out on the field, “I’m Just Wild 
About Harry” would be played. After 
Ball Four 1 got my own special song. It 
was: “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her 
Now.” 

If you don’t believe that you try to 
hold on to stuff like that, the relation- 
ships with your teammates, the little 
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Get TING® cream. TING 


cream and a powder. TING 
goes on as a penetrating cream 


to help relieve itching and 
burning by killing fungi and a 
bacteria. } 

Then TING dries to a 
things that make baseball so much fun, 
how do you explain that one of the first 
things I did once I was out of baseball 
was make a comeback as a semi-pro 
pitcher? Yes I did. The team? Trenton 
Pavers by name. The game was in 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

Don’t think I wasn’t nervous. It was 
a big game. One more loss and the 
Pavers would be out of the tournament. 
You don’t go into a crucial situation 
like that lightly. In fact, right before I 
set out for the game my wife said, “Isn’t 
it nice not to worry about how you do 
in the ballgame?” 

Sure. And when she kissed me good- 
by, she said, “Give me a call and let me 
know how you did.” It’s the same thing 
she used to say when I pitched for the 
Yankees. 

On the way to the game I stopped off 
at a sporting goods shop to pick up a 
cup and some sanitary socks. The lady 
in the store gave me some funny looks. 
“Those things don’t go big down here,” 
she said. “How about a fishing rod?” 

There was no clubhouse, of course. I 
dressed in sombody’s office across the 
street from the field. Most of the guys 
put their uniforms on at home and 
drove to the park dressed. Somebody 
found a Little League cap for me, but 
I wouldn’t wear it, and not only be- 
cause it was uncomfortable. I have my 
pride, you know, 

The game was against a team called 
the Washington Black Sox, an all-black 
club that, it was said, once beat the 
Baltimore Orioles in an exhibition 
game. 

Warming up turned out to be an 
incredible chore. Three weeks out of 
the game, and in the first minute of 
warming up I pulled a groin muscle 
and hurt my pitching elbow. It felt like 
somebody had set a fire under it. 

The first instruction I got was about 
the clock. “Don’t tell me, I know,” I 
said. “Any ball hit off the clock is a 
home run.” I was right. Somebody hit 
the clock off (Continued on page 78) 
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eic. No franchise fee. Unique marketing concept. Exceptionally high 
earnings for a few hours per week of pleasant part-time work. We 
establish you completely, no previous experience needed. Income 
starts immediately. No selling involved as Co, provides prime retail 
accts, An investment of $3600 can provide very high part-time in- 
come. You can re-invest your profits to expand into a substantial 
full-time business. This is a ground-floor oppty. in a booming in- 
dustry, For full details, write today, including name, address and 


phone No, to: 


CRUSADER INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


465 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Phone (212) 697-0910 


VLL ALWAYS MISS BASEBALL 


me and sure enough, it was a home run. 
Except the clock was more than that. 
It was a 20-second clock. It measured 
the time between pitches and you were 
allowed only 20 seconds. Otherwise you 
got a called ball. I got so involved I 
had two balls called on me. Boy, those 
guys are sticklers for rules. 

I had to abandon my knuckleball 
early on. I'd strike a guy out on three 
great ones and then I’d get hammered 
with three straight hits off bad ones. I 
ended up with the fastball, scattering 
a mere 13 hits. (Well, I told you these 
guys once beat the Orioles.) I walked 
only two, struck out ten and every time 
the manager passed me, he’d pat me on 
the fanny. Funny thing, he mumbled 
the same sort of phrases at me that big- 
league managers did. “Get that first hit- 
ter now.” I mean, what for? Why not 
walk the first hitter and get the next 
three? 

Anyway, we won 7-5, and that mana- 
ger was so pleased he asked me if I 
wanted to come down the next night 
and coach at first base. What the hell, 
it was only a three-hour drive from my 
home, If you love the game . . . Well, I 
do. Only not quite that much. I ex- 
plained I had other commitments. May- 
be I should have gone, though. With- 
out me to guide their first-base fortunes 
the Pavers lost and were eliminated. 

At any rate, it was a sweet scene and 
I enjoyed every moment. Like I was 
sitting on the bench, hot and sweaty, 
after warming up, and I asked if any- 
body had a towel. No one did. So a 
policeman who was standing behind 
the screen heard me, jumped into his 
car, drove home, picked up a towel and 
brought it back to me. All I could tell 
him was thanks, 

And during the game there was this 
bit. One of the baseballs was fouled off 
against the fence and there was a big 
gash torn in the cover, right down to 
the yarn. The ball was thrown around 
the infield and the third baseman called 
the umpire’s attention to the tear. Nat- 
urally, the ball was taken out of play. It 
would never have happened that way 
in a big-league game. The ball would 
have been thrown to the pitcher and 
he’d have been able to throw it for at 
least one hellacious strike. It would be 
wrong to conclude, I think, that there 
is more honesty in semi-pro baseball 
than major league. Alas, I put it down 
to ignorance. 

Another thing I enjoyed during the 
game was the chatter. The players kept 
throwing one-liners at me from the 
book. (Continued on page 80) 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


An Automatic Income for Life of £20000... 
$5()000..2100,000 aYear...Without Working 
...4rom a Business That Runs Itself! 


“Vl show you dozens of plans you can 


says Ty Hicks. 


Dear Friend: 

Did you ever stop to think how great it would 
be to have an automatic income for the rest of 
your life—an income that on whether you 
work or not? An income of -»- $400, ..$800.. 

,000 a week or more, to do with as you please? 

Believe it or not, there are actually scores of 
businesses that could be bringing you a fortune, 
without your lifting a finger! 'Y, proven, money- 
making businesses that practically run themselves 
—to give you extra income without work! All you 
bring to them is a little ingenuity and the step-by- 
mp methods outlined in this book! 

urthermore, you can get into many of these 
businesses, in your spare time—and build a for- 
tune fasi—starting with no money of your own! 
That's right! An automatic income, without in- 


vesting a cent! 
For Example— 


@ I'd like to tell you about a method a former 
blue-collar worker uses — requiring no equip- 
ment other than a pencil and paper. and no spe- 
ca skills. He hyins other businesses get started, 

seal gg of his fee, he becomes a “‘silent part- 

in each business. Today he has an income 

of more than $30,000 a year, from some 18 

businesses. Yet he doesn't work even a minute 
a month at any of them! 

®@ In another spectacular fortune-making method, 
all you do is make up company names, and sell 
them to companies that need names. Using this 
method, one fortune builder sold nearly $30,000 
worth of corporate names in. 6 months, And in 
the next six months, she sold $237,700 worth of 
names! 

And I'd like to show you how another fortune 

builder acquired a business that practically runs 

iltself—a parking sae spending a cent 
of his own, even he was a bad credit 
risk. Today, he Amt 4 ft arking lots, His net 
income from each lot is $15,000 per year, giv- 
ing him a total net income of $210,000 per year! 

You'll find the pha details in a new book which 

I have written. mn ee ing, profit-laden 

book that shows you a dazzling ay of Power 

ful, proven, money-making opportunities . . % 
of ‘which require little or no cash, and even less 
effort 


How To Borrow Your Way To A Great Fortune! 


Everywhere I go in this world ¥ meet successful, 
wealthy people. Were rom to travel with me, you'd 
meet t rich people in the best hotels, the fin- 
est restaurants, exclusive clubs, and the biggest 
resorts, 
What’s more, you’d leam a great secret from 
rises wealth builders. si tralit uh 
© Nearly every person w great we lor 
himself in recent years did so with little or no 
cash wound up with a lot of money! 

If you met these people, as I have, you'd soon 
be convinced that the best way to build a fortune 
today is by using OPM—other people’s money, 
It is the most powerful, the greatest key to fast 
riches, starting with little or no cash, known in 
the world today! 

In this book you'll find scores of tried and 

proven ways to borrow money quickly, and use it 
to to build a fortune... 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Ty Hicks has built peveral fortunes for 
himself and ee the methods he 
gives you in this boo! 


eral automatic Pare g0i 
“Automatic” because he s 

two days a week, su these 
nesses—with ample time for travel, enter- 


eo hobbies! 

During his career, Mr, Hicks has made 
money in hotels, apartment houses, rental 
real estate, boating, shipping, 

market, 


for wealth with no contacts, no private 
jortune, his rate having died when Mr. 
Hicks was only 


start easily—without investing a centi”’ 


Whether you're a man or woman, old oung. 
married, unmarried..,E on 


~ .--Even if you haven"t eee 
job...or are a member of a minority group.. 
have no permanent residence... these 


will work for you! You'll discover.. 

© How you can get up to $5,000 easily on your 
nee alone, even if you have been refused 

fore 

* How you can get up to $5,000 for as little as $8 
a month! 

*® How you can get as many as six signature 
loans, for pig tach—in ONE DAY tor a 
total of $30, 

® How you can eee a large sum of money—thou- 
sands of dollars—that does not have to be re- 

id, is Pace aiaha wach ber Shans iste can be eee 
or any business purpose, including your salary 
® Over 10,000 ready sources of cash for you 

(many by mail)! 

I'll show you how to us¢ a loan as your spring- 
board to riches! For unlike a car or TV loan, 
hbo doesn’t pay you meyehing back, eacort 
at a business loan will o on rey you 

KOFI of $50, $100, $200 or more P’ EK! 

Put these wealth-studded tips to work and you 
can soon be richer than you ever thought possible. 


Fantastic Fortune-Making Bargains! 


There are unbelievably powerful fortune-mak- 
ing bargains available to you today. Opportuni- 
ties—open to everyone—that you can take advan- 
tage of, with little or no cash, that can stuff wads 
of profit dollars in your pocket, quickly and cas- 
ily! For example, a aro ochisesd 
® How a $23,500 split-leve' me wi 

for only $180.22—and sold for thousands of 

dollars profit! 

. wae a 27-room mansion on a waterfront acres 
purchased for only $98.1 
° How'a $ Mpa farm-style hee was purchased 
lor 
® How you may “mortgage out’'—a technique 
that sivex you Cinna of a property with no 
money down and with a cash payment to you! 

Incredible as it seems, these opportunities are 
in your local area right now! You ac don’t need any 
kind of “luck” to find them. I'll show you exactly 
ped to find such apg ang bargains right 

Ae the pa: book, Just apply a little 
gination to ruben to your own situation— 
aa you're on oer way to a fortune like these. 


Shortcuts That Zoom Your Income! 


the methods in this book, 
a millionaire, Others have done 
exactly that. I've watched them, People like— 
® Cliff R. using the secret just mentioned above, 
Cliff purchased and sold some 25 properties in 
a ST Ooo! period. His profit on these deals 
was 


® Sam T. used another one of the sources re- 
vealed in this book to get $400. He invested 
this money in valuable postage stamps, and 
sold them to fellow stamp club members, With- 
in 3 years, he was worth Saeed 

® You'll see how Larry got the money he 
needed to buy $14,000 seeciingn oO Bg . In um 
years, he was offered almost F 
much for them, But Larry waited another yeu 
and sold them for more than SIX TIMES the 
purchase price: $100,000. This is a neat income 

ae when you remember that Larry 
"t invest a dime of his own! 

© Ben D., considered such a poor credit risk that 
six banks had refused him time after time, used 
a method revealed in this book to get a $50,000 
five-year loan in Jess than 30 minutes! He used 
this money to buy a restaurant. Today, he has 
Bye restaurants, and more money 

can 


spend! 
° ou L. started with a gas station which he took 
Ee oe ee ee eer somes 3 tee 
You ‘about Once Joel had the gas station, he 
gan to look around for other easy-moncy 
businesses, Soon he had a real estate office, a 
gine Bi Reha a an a second gas sta- 
tion, and a laundry! His net’ income from these 


GREENLAND BOOKS, 
4500 N.W. 135 St., Miami, Fla. 33054 


1 
® Herb F. was a mailman for the Post Office, in 
a little town in the midwest, Using the method 
I tell you about —for obtaining _ sums of 
money for as little as $8 a month—he obtained 
,000 witho: Me ee OOO motel Teaay hate on 
money to bu: motel. Today he’s on 
easy street after nes a few weeks! 
® Clint T. couldn't stand the 9-to-5 routine of his 
job. He pote | be ine to aes a ee oe 
pact as qu as possible. one o 
stoned: in this book, he borrowed 
$2,000 and invested it in a meat business, In 
less than 2 mon it of $1 
—OR OVER eR 3200 F aA ik BAY FOR DO! 
Peaks yas while ple’s sea 
vi 


| Want To Tell You All About These— 
And Many Other—“‘Automatic Income” 
Opportunities Entirely At My Risk! Like This: 


There me. hundreds of other profitable deals 
you can set up, using this ready cash! You'll learn 
about all of t them i my book, I'll show you how 
to into a business that’s 

imple to roa! e Gives an immediate income! 
® Can grow quickly! 

.and give you an automatic income for nd 
rest of your life, JB ogee An income that goes 
whether you work or not! Prove it pe lee 
tirely at my risk! 


r—— MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY! ~~~] 


g 


sa Sgntemen: Please rea cae SoRy, of 
OW a BORROW YOUR R WAY A 
GREAT FORTUNE by Tyler G. I 
understand the book is mine for only $6.98 
complete, I may examine it a full 30 days at 
your risk, or money back. 
Enclosed is check or M.O. for $ 
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0 DINERS’ CLUB [) AMERICAN EXP. 
OD) BANKAMERICARD 
A 


You would have to study 
50 to 100 other books 
to learn everything 


contained in this 
one volume! 


If you've ever wanted to become really 
successful, to get into the big leagues, to 
find happiness and to have other people 
really want to be with you above all their 
other friends, you will find the answers you 
have been looking for in these pages. 


“SHORTCUT TO SUCCESS” is for people 
who are looking for an immediate solution 
to the problem of forging ahead fast. 


This book, a best-seller at $4.95, is yours for a 


LL ALWAYS MISS BASEBALL 


(Continued from page 78) 

“Smoke 'em inside.” 

“Check the rack on that broad.” 

“Beaver at 12 o’clock.” 

And after we won, they all crowded 
around like it was a World Series. Des- 
pite the pain, it was beautiful. 


I was in Atlanta for a book-signing 
last September 25 and the Houston 
club was in town. I went to the game 
that night, wandered out into rightfield 
and sat down on a seat at the edge of 
the bullpen. I could hear the guys talk- 
ing, making fun of one of the umpires, 
telling dirty stories; Jimmy Ray and 
Jack DiLauro were throwing stones 
into a paper cup. And there I was, 
dressed in a suit and a tie. I felt like an 


outsider, and at the same time I felt so 
close to those men it was as though I 
were still in the bullpen, as though I be- 
longed there. 


An easy, proven 
road to success in 

business, in life. Your 
guide to a worthwhile future. 


limited time only at the amazing price of $2.95. 
You have a money-back guarantee that it will 
work for you, as it has for thousands. Full refund 
privilege is guaranteed if it doesn’t help you. 


Here are sure-fire techniques 
to make you and your ideas 
outstanding and put you well 
ahead of others. 


In these exciting pages, you will discover 
literally hundreds of ways to make you 
vital, dynamic, more successful in life! 


An Exciting 
“e OUTDOORCAREER 


is waiting for you! 
IF YOU QUALIFY 


IN FISH & WILDLIFE, PARKS, 
RECREATION, FORESTRY 


FREE 


spare time, for the outdoor career yo 
want. 


Earn a good living in the great out- 


i : 
TRAIN FOR ONE OF THOUSANDS OF JOBS a 
i 


Career Kit shows you how g 


to train at home, in your § FREEL POWERFUL MUSCLES FASTIg 


THE PENTHOUSE, Dept. AN-AR-71 s 
205 E. 42nd STREET 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
Rush____ copies @ $2.95 
Enclosed is check or M. O. for $ 
NAM 


| ADDRESS. 
ciTy___ __STATE____ZIP CODE____ 
(Add 35¢ for postage and handling) 
a 


us Fantastic New Discoveries in the science of body: 
building. Our method will add inches of powerful 


doors with periodic raises and advance- {muscles to arms, chest, shoulders & legs. Loam [fj 
ment. Many jobs offer uniform allow- pace: on trimming the waist with erica. moderns 


ances, hospital insurance, pension plans, 


generous vacations. 
A career like this can be yours—even 
with no experience or college if yo 


train now. Approved for yelerans under 
GI Bill. Write today for Free Career E Dept. E-1 
Kit: NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CON- QJrave 


» 
3 SERVATION, DEPT. 2408N, 1129-20t 
& ST.,N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 2003 


BEAT GUITAR « 7 DAYS 


OR MONEY BACK 


In this Special Introductory a you cnet at 
this: TOP GUITARIST ED SALE'S fam 


special $1, 
let size Tuning Device for t 
ing any guitar by car, 

Total Value 

s9. fae re 


aly 
Just send your tee and aaarens: On delivery pay post 
$2.98 plus C.0.D, postage: Or send $2.98 plus ‘abe pals 
with order to save C 
tsi de Continental U.S-A.—remit swith 
i Seones: back Guaran ntee, 
ED si LE. Studio 527-8 Avon By the Sea, N. J. O7717 


methods—fast! Results Guaranteed! Send for free 


uu | Taivercal Bodybuilding Box 485 FREE! 


Dearborn, Michigan 48121 
AGE 


PLEASE PRINT a 
STREET i] 


ol 


i —E 
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crazy about 


football? 
then read football digest re 


Each issue has at least 100 |” 
Pages including player pro- 
files, action photos, Football 
quiz, crossword puzzle, ros- 


fers, schedules, and special were 


Statistics. 


SPECIAL OFFER next 6 Issues 
only $2.00 -50¢ per issue at all newsstands 


Name 

Address 

CLUS aL. Spank Ste P= 
Football Digest, MB Box 467, Evanston, Ill, 60204 


When Norm Miller came to bat, I 
forgot I was on the outside. I said, 
“C’mon, Rooms.” I said it out loud, 
and then J looked around to see if any- 
body had heard. I felt foolish and alone. 
Then Wade Blasingame spotted me. He 
looked up and said, “How you doing, 
Jim? Getting by, are you?” That broke 
everybody up. Me too. And Fred Glad- 
ding said, “Watch out, you guys. He 
may still be taking notes.” 

After that it was just terrific. A lot 
of the guys came over, climbed up on 
the tarpaulin, sat down and shot the 
breeze. There was the teasing, of 
course. “You seen Mickey Mantle yet?” 
And the usual friendly questions. “You 
like your new job?” “How are the 
kids?” I was grinning so broadly my 
face hurt. 

Jim Owens invited me into the club- 
house after the game. I’d asked him if 
anything funny had happened recently 
and he said, “Well, we lost the hot dogs 
in L.A. the other night.” He meant 
Harry had banned the frankfurters 
after the game. Must have been a bad 
loss. 

I felt awkward about going into the 
clubhouse, “You sure Harry won't 
mind?” I said. “Hell no,” Owens said. 

So I went in and sat down next to 
Doug Rader and pretty soon there was 
a half-circle around us. Even Harry 
Walker came over and sat down. With- 
in a half hour he was giving me batting 
tips. 

Later on I went out to dinner with 
DiLauro, Miller and Rader. And after- 
wards I went up to my room feeling 
happy and sad and, at the very ae 
miserable. 


BEHIND THE LUCAS—RUSSELL TRADE 


(Continued from page 36) 

30, and with Willis Reed crippled, the 
late-season burden on Dave was over- 
whelming. 

Luke should get about 15 minutes a 
game in the corner for DeBusschere, 
doing at least as well as Dave off the 
boards and giving the veteran Knick 
the rest he needs to perform at his peak 
in crucial games. And of course, at 6-8, 
and with experience at center both at 
college and with the Cincinnati Royals, 
Luke can even sub for Willis Reed. 
Jerry’s importance here cannot be un- 
derestimated, considering Willis’ age, 
29, and his recent shoulder and knee 
injuries. Even if offseason surgery has 
completely cured the Knick captain, 
Reed still can use an adequate backup. 
Phil Jackson, agile and mobile at 6-8, 
but lacking the heft of a true pivotman, 
had long ago proven that his greatest 
value lay as a flailing windmill in the 
Knicks’ full-court press. Greg Fillmore, 
a burly 7-1 rookie, disconcerted the op- 
position on defense, but needs season- 
ing before he can handle the crucial 
offensive pivot. With Lucas in the cen- 
ter slot for about 15 minutes per game, 
tossing his soft hook shot, rebounding 
as well as any center in the league and 
passing off in the pivot better than most, 
the Knick attack will still have the hub 
to play off, and the sharp, disciplined, 
hit-the-open-man attack that floun- 
dered in the past without Reed, Lucas 
also provides some additional insur- 
ance against Bill Bradley’s possible re- 
tirement. 

Jerry will force some clubs to forgo 
tactics that have bedeviled the Knicks 
over the years, From time to time such 
clubs as Atlanta and Phoenix have put 
people like 6-9 Jim Davis and 7-0 Mel 
Counts into their front lines to force 
mismatches with the Knicks’ small for- 
wards, Russell and Bradley. Now, with 
Lucas available, the Knicks can meet 
such challenges with a Reed-DeBuss- 
chere-Lucas front line. y 

So, after analyzing the trade from all 
sides, judging the players both individ- 
ually and within the context of their 
new teams, we think it’s a pretty even 
swap. But if you're still looking for an 
edge in the deal, you might consider 
that four years after the 31-year-old 
Lucas hangs ’em up for the last time, 
Cazzie, now 27, will likely still be rac- 
ing up and down the hardwood for the 
Warriors. That would certainly give 
San Francisco the edge—unless, of 
course, the Knicks have won their 
third or fourth world’s championship 
by that time. a 


PLAY 1971 BIG LEAGUE © 


BASEBALL — 


e PITCHING 2a ; 

e HITTING = \ i 

e FIELDING cs See 
Easy to play, real thrilling, e RUNNING = 


exciting baseball with 
STRAT-O-MATIC. 480 big 
league players perform 
according to their actual 
abilities and your managerial 
decisions. You, the manager, 
call all strategy moves for all 
major league teams. 


* MANAGING 


You, the manager, not only de- 
cide lineups, insert pinch-hitters, . 
pinch-runners, and relief pitchers, ~~ 
play your infield “in or deep,” 

and make defensive changes at 

any time, but also call for the 

sacrifice, steal, hit-and-run, and squeeze- 
play. All strategy moves are possible with 
STRAT-O-MATIC. 


In pitching, Fergie Jenkins will display good 
You have real control over all 480 major rf 


control, be difficult to hit, but will yield 


league players — who actually hit, pitch, 
field, and run according to their baseball 
abilities. 

Each player has truly individual qualities. He 
slumps and goes into hot streaks, performs 
heroics and commits errors. With 
STRAT-O-MATIC all qualities of a 
ballplayer are realistic. 


For example, in batting Frank Howard will 
be among the leaders in both home runs and 
strikeouts. Alex Johnson will be among your 
batting average leaders, but will hit fewer 
home runs than the average ballplayer. 


more "gopher balls” than most major league 
pitchers. 


In fielding, Pete Rose will make catches 
which other outfielders would fail to make. 
Brooks Robinson will make fewer errors and 
take away more would-be base hits than 
other third basemen. In base running, and 
stealing also, all players will perform 
realistically. 

The above are just some of 
STRAT-O-MATIC’s highlights. For the 
entire story, mail coupon for a colorful 
FREE BROCHURE containing full detailed 
information and FREE STRAT-O-MATIC 


© SAMPLES. Don’t delay. Write today! 
4% Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc. 82A South Bayles Avenue 
Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


1 Name 
1 

: Addrear 
¥ City. 


¢ mail for 
ple offer. 


free sam’ 


drugs or elevators. 


P.O Box 146 SP2- 


BE TALLER! 


lf YOU could grow 2-6 inches taller in one 
month would you spend 25¢ to discover how? 


Fantastic new method of growing taller. Quick, 
safe and permanent. No exercisers, appliances, 


Send 25¢ coin for: ‘How to be Taller’. 


HEIGHT INCREASE BUREAU:MmgGrampton, Ont., Canada 


, ' ; 
Ronunareds oF SiC WIM] + Srgtincrnsegtnte avimamner DEPT. 720 
ames. : _ 
League ball & Saecey $ Send exciting FREE STRAT-O-MATIC Baseball Game offer and 
! 


samples. I enclose 10 cents in coin or stamps to cover postage 
* and handling. 


State— Zip 
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ee step Bc step, Elmer Wheeler 


shows you to make your day- 
is come on .-8 rules for 
self-made people...6 ways to 


conquer complexes.,..how to over- 
come inferiority... 
versation - 
you want in life, and how to set 
your ideas into vital motion! 


Here, too, you'll discover why it pays te: 


This book, a best-seller at $4.95, is yours for a 

limited time only at the amazing price of $2.95, * 
Read it. Study Elmer Wheeler’s exciting formula 
for personal success. You have a money back guar- 
antee that it will work for you, as tt has for thou- 


ll send you free information in a plain ae 
about the same method used by “pros” and * 
siders” who regularly take their place atracetrack 
payoff windows. We call it Bet-O-Meter. And it's 
so good 
Die: 
wee! 
for trotters and Thorobred 


only “live’’ eead “hot” hhorses—but that’s only 
part of the success stony. vy not find out for 
yourself? Write today—Full info: 


697 East 219 St. (Dept.12) Bronx, N.Y. 10467 


THE LONELINESS OF A LONG-DISTANCE DREAMER 


(Continued from page 54) 

outside. He was conscious of the lead- 
ing contender, a sprinter from Trini- 
dad, and he speculated that he would 
have to beat him to the turn in order 
to win. Henry was always a fast fin- 
isher, but he didn’t know his rival’s 
style. If he could get out in front at 
the turn, he thought, there would be 
no way anyone could catch him. 

So it was that he broke fast. In an 
instant his eye caught sight of others 
alongside him—the Trinidadian slightly 
ahead—but only for an instant. Henry 


WHO ELSE 
WANTS TO 
BEAT THE 
HORSES? 


that a doctor friend of ours from San 
informs us that he won $17,000 in two 
using SF ete nh at the Caliente track, 


BET-O-METER 
INFORMATION aah FREE 


rmation is free! 


A. G.ILLICH 


How To Put 
Yourself Across 


. the art of con- 
.how to know what 


BE A GOOD LISTENER © RADIATE WARMTH 
© GIVE PEOPLE AN INCENTIVE 


fastened his sights on the turn, un- 
leashed his power, and hit the turn 
with a burst of speed. For seconds fro- 
zen into eternity, he saw nothing but 
the finish line. It lay out there like the 
gate of heaven. He exploded down the 
straight alone, stretching to reach the 
gate of heaven. He won by five yards. 

“Then I stood in front of all those 
people, maybe 90,000, and I was on 
that highest step, the American flag up 
the highest pole, and they were playing 
the Star Spangled Banner. 1 thought, 
man, they’re playing that because of 


I aceeeenaneeneS arn =e 


H learn ACCOUNTING al home 


“Big Future” 
1000's high pey “Ble Future’ jobs open now | Given 
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me. I couldn’t help it, § started to cry. 
I wondered, what did it all mean? I 
wanted to love it, to feel all that pride 
in what I had done for my country, but 
I knew it wasn't the way I wanted it. 
Hell, it wasn’t but a few months before, 
I drove from Detroit to college in Ari- 
zona, and I went through the South to 
get there. I didn’t have to go that way, 
T wanted to see what it was like. It was 
‘nigger’ this and ‘nigger’ that, and there 
were nights I had to sleep in my car 
because no decent motel would take 
me. So now I stood on that No. 1-hero 
step and I cried because I knew that 
when I got home, some damn cracker 
wouldn’t even sell me a lousy ham- 
burger.” 

But they were ready to buy him as a 
football player; the gold medal had 
done that. He was the fourth draft 
choice of the Giants. He came to the 
big city and, for a while, he conquered. 
His rookie year in the Giants’ back- 
field was satisfying. He made mis- 
takes but the promise was there. His 
future in football seemed limitless. As 
it turned out, his sensitivity, which was 
his strength as a man, led to his down- 
fall as a professional football player. 

In his second year it became more 
and more apparent that he lacked the 
single-minded aggressiveness so neces- 
sary to the game. His style wasn’t fero- 
cious enough. There were too many 
questions stirring inside him, one lead- 
ing to another, creating confusions that 
made him helpless. 

It followed that he did not always 
know how and where he had to make 
his stand. When California professor 
Harry Edwards was leading a resistance 
to black participation in the 1968 
Olympics, gaining the support of a ris- 
ing number of track stars like Tommie 
Smith and John Carlos, TV commen- 
tator Howard Cosell came to Henry 
Carr for his reaction. “Cosell and his 
TV crew filmed it right on the field 
after practice,” Carr remembers, “He 
asked me, did I support the protest? 
What would I do if I were on the 
Olympic squad? I didn’t know what 
to say.” Henry remembered that at Ari- 
zona State in 1962 he was asked to join 
a team touring Europe on a State De- 
partment junket. The comedian Dick 
Gregory had asked blacks not to go in 
a protest against American racism. “I 
didn’t know what to say then either,” 
Carr says. “I wasn’t a leader or any- 
thing. I didn’t make those big decisions. 
All I knew was I wanted to go. It was 
my chance to go to Europe and I felt 
I’d probably never get another. We all 
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went, even though we saw what Greg- 
ory was getting at. So here it was 
again, the same sort of business, and 
Cosell was trying to put me on the spot. 
It ended up that I told him I just didn’t 
know, I wasn’t on the Olympic team 
any more so I really could not make 
such a decision.” 

That night he watched himself on 
TV and it depressed him. He felt he 
hadn’t been true to himself and he 
wondered why he had not said more. 

In his third season, the year I spent 
with the Giants, he was shifted from 
safety to cornerback, trading positions 
with Spider Lockhart. He had trouble 
on sweeps and off-tackle plays that 
slanted into his territory. Defensive 
coach Harland Svare had told me: 
“Henry wasn’t driving into the action 
in time to beat the blockers; he was 
taking the full force of their momen- 
tum instead of hitting with his own.” 
Carr began to figure that maybe he 
was playing out of position, maybe he 
should have been a receiver; with his 
speed and range, would he not have 
been more effective? Perhaps his men- 
tal confusion even made him ripe for 
injury. In a Thursday practice collision 
with Homer Jones he fractured a fin- 
ger, The bone was bent totally askew, 
requiring a dozen stitches, but he was 
told to play that Sunday. A few weeks 
later, he battered his knee; it was never 
given time to heal properly. “I told the 
Doc and the trainers that it hurt, but 
the coaches made me run, They said, 
‘All you track men are too damn brit- 
tle.’ It was the way football was run in 
the pros. “You’ve got to learn not to 
spare your bodies.’ So I ran, and the 
knee swelled much worse, and then I 
couldn’t run at all,” 

Giant trainer Johnny Dziegiel told 
me a different story. “The trouble with 
Henry,” Dziegiel said, “was that he 
wanted his body to be perfect all the 
time. There’s really no such thing in 
football.” 

The psychology of Henry’s reaction 
was not lost on Sherman. “In most 
cases,” the coach said, “a man has 
the stuff to be a football player or he 
doesn’t. Henry could have been great 
but he didn’t want it enough. . . .” 

Four weeks before the end of the 
season, Sherman put Carr on the in- 
jured-reserve list, thereby keeping him 
out of action for the remaining games. 
I remember how Henry came to me 
shortly after he’d been told of it, just 
after practice on a Saturday afternoon. 
He knew he would be an intruder 
among his teammates now and the loss 
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of status tugged at his pride. We went 
out for a beer and he spilled out all 
his grievances, like a professional in- 
justice collector. I told him: “Look, 
you chose to be a football player. 
You’ve got to stop crying about the 
way it is. If you want to make it next 
year, you've got to eat, sleep and think 
tough, You act as though you're still 
waiting for that little red wagon!” 

He agreed with me and said he 
would try harder, but there is a limit 
to any man’s capacity for change. The 
next year he was traded to the Balti- 
more Colts. He worked hard during 
the summer, got hurt again, and suf- 
fered through an undistinguished sea- 
son, only to be released at its end. In 
1969 he was called by his hometown 
club, the Detroit Lions, for another 
chance. Determined to become a reg- 
ular again, he drove himself like a 
hungry rookie and felt he had proved 
himself through the exhibition season. 
But he failed to survive the final cut 
in September, and it was too late to 
sign with another club. From then on, 
Henry Carr had to pay to get into the 
ballpark. 

He was 26 years old, he had a wife 
and a son, a big blue Cadillac, an as- 
sortment of well-tailored clothes and 
conflicting notions of what he ought to 
do with his life. He started out by play- 
ing the clean-cut, middle-class black 
businessman. It was what everybody 
expected of him. He sold insurance for 
Equitable Life, then he ran what ap- 
peared to be a successful hamburger 
shop in the Jack-In-The-Box franchise 
system. And everything went wrong. 

In New York he had taken a training 
course with Restaurant Associates, a 
large corporation that owned a number 
of distinguished restaurants. He did 
well and eventually had over a dozen 
people working for him. But that was 
New York. In Detroit his Jack-In-The- 
Box was located in the ghetto and he 
fell victim to its violence. Several times 
he was held up and robbed. Then one 
night he was not only robbed but con- 
fronted with the quivering barrel of a 
45, and shot at! That was enough for 
Carr. He sold the place at a loss. 

For several months he didn’t know 
what to do with himself. In a most vul- 
nerable position, he fell victim to a 
crude exploitation, A sports promoter 
from New York conceived the notion 
of racing the old gold-medal winner 
against a trotting horse at Yonkers 
Raceway in New York. He would get 
$1500, win, lose or draw. Carr was 
desperate and accepted the offer. 
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I had read about this pending event 
in the papers. It saddened me. I went 
to the Raceway the way one might go 
to a wake. I was not at all surprised 
to see that they had set up an ersatz 
carnival atmosphere. There were acro- 
bats in the center ring, a brass band, 
pennants flying. Finally, there was 
Henry. Viewed through binoculars, he 
looked fine, as lean and coltlike as ever. 
They had him lined up ten yards in 
front of the trotter as if to compensate 
for the softness of the dirt so alien to 
track men, and they had hired Jesse 
Owens, the old Olympic dash man, to 
handle the start. His presence added 
to the poignancy; another black gold- 
medal winner who'd raced horses in 
his time. 


I waited for the start, but there was 
none of the usual excitement one feels 
at such moments. At the gun, Henry 
tore away, holding his lead for a dozen 
seconds or so, and I thought, by God, 
he’s going to win, he’s going to beat a 
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horse. But in the end the horse was too 
much for him, gathering speed in those 
last 100 yards to pass him by. 

Later, he told me that he found it all 
pretty stupid, but that he really needed 
the money. Typically, he had not taken 
the race lightly and had trained hard 
for a month. “I wanted to care about 
it,’ he said, “but nobody else seemed 
to care. I went back to the hotel, the 
promoters didn’t even come down as 
they said they would. They just sent a 
messenger with the money and that was 
it. I looked at my track shoes and I 
thought, hell, this was probably the last 
time I would ever race in them. .. . 

He went back to Detroit and time 
hung heavy on him. He was drifting 
without a purpose. He saw the cruelty 
of poverty and racism all around him. 
Occasionally, he would cruise along 
12th Street, 
riots, remembering stories of the burn- 
ings and lootings. Despite the promises 
of the politicians, the area hadn’t im- 
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proved since then. It was still gut- 
ted, a blight on American civilization. 
There’s plenty of money in this coun- 
try, he thought to himself, bur they 
spend it on the war and shooting the 
moon, There's got to be a way to get 
this mess straightened out because it's 
geiting worse all the time. He asked 
himself what he could do, and that 
brought him to the Diehl Boys Club. 


He took me around the club, this 
handsome 28-year-old man who 
seemed to walk with a new purpose. 
As he showed me the pool tables and 
ping pong in the huge recreation area, 
the gym, photo lab, arts and crafts 
shop, meeting rooms, disc jockey con- 
trol center, he kept stopping to greet 
the boys. “How you doing today, bro- 
ther?” his voice caressing them one 
by one, touching some with his huge 
hands, sharing the black power fist-on- 
fist greeting, pulling others into a quick 
embrace. It all seemed very much a 
part of Henry Carr’s world, But at the 
same time, I also felt a sense of danger, 
as if the Club sat atop a powder keg. 

“Some of these kids have to fight,” 
he explained. “They come in here with 
all that built-in rage and you can’t 
blame them for needing to let it out. 
They start throwing punches, but they 
want to be stopped. They just want to 
show they’re something, that’s all. You 
hear them talk, real big talk, like how 
they got busted and spent three days 
in jail. ‘Man, I been there,’ they say. 
‘Man, that’s some scene,’ just trying to 
make themselves out to be big. They 
want to be big, but they all know they 
don’t have a chance, Just dreams. Big 
shiny cars and lots of money, . . .” He 
shook his head sadly. 

“All that spending just bugs the 
blacks because we see so little of it, 
and what money we get, we've got to 
make the bad scene to get it. Blacks 
have to be educated in decent schools 
and live in decent areas, but I see my 
wife Glenda teaching over 40 kids in 
her class and they don’t get a fair shot 
at learning anything. There’s no hope 
in them. There’s no hope in their par- 
ents. A black grows up and he lives in 
fear of his own failure. If he could go 
to the bank and be able to borrow a 
few hundred dollars, it would change 
his whole way of thinking. It would 
give him hope to start something, may- 
be. A white man can come to this 
country, he can hardly speak the lan- 
guage, he gets a loan to set up a little 
business in the black neighborhoods, 
then takes the money out of there at 
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night. It screws up everything, turns 
it upside down.” 

There were dozens of boys still there 
at closing time (10 p.m.) and the five 
staff members had to escort them phys- 
ically to the door. “They’d stay here 
all night if we'd let them,” Henry said. 
“Sometimes I leave here thinking 
there’s probably a few hiding in equip- 
ment closets or the bathroom or some- 
place, just so they don’t have to go 
home.” 


For Henry Carr, home was ten miles 
away from the ghetto, a tree-lined resi- 
dential area with pleasant suburban 
homes, clean back yards and a sense of 
order. Bought by the fruits of his tal- 
ent and dedication, he treasured the 
thought of it, and the people inside. 

There were three of them, and 
though it was well after ten, the two 
little ones were still up waiting for him. 
Peyton Henry Carr, age three and a 
half, and little Piper Holly Carr, age 
two, stood in the hallway in their paja- 
mas, not moving until Henry took off 
his coat and squatted with long arms 
outspread to hug them. He swept them 
into a massive embrace, then moved 
to kiss his beautiful wife Glenda. 

He saw my pleasure at the warmth 
of it and smiled. “This is what it’s all 
about man,” he said. “It’s my future, 
my great big what-do-I-do future.” 

If he was nursing a hundred doubts 
about where he was heading, at least 
he had something special to drive him. 
(“This country is a mess,” he would 
say to me, “but I’m not going to let it 
mess me up.”) 

He simply did not wish to live in the 
past, but the past was always alive in 
him. He was a black man whose home 
was America and there was no way to 
escape the consequences. His history 
had taken him to the Diehl Boys Club 
—at least for the present—and if it was 
a stopgap for the 900 kids it serviced, 
it was also a way-station for Henry. He 
was giving of himself and was learning 
from it, and he knew that eventually 
he had to go on to something else. 

Tt was close to 11 when he put the 
kids to bed, When he came back to the 
living room, we sat around over a beer 
and he kept talking about the kids, how 
“my kids are going to get the best I 
can give them.” 

I knew that. The way I saw it, Henry 
needed those kids as much as they 
needed him. And in the corner of the 
living room, I also saw one of his son’s 
toys: a beautiful little red wagon. @ 
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(Continued from page 56) 

And I’ve been doing it so far, thank 
God.” A dose of the Mets’ strongarm 
pitching, then, had apparently induced 
Garr to eschew the improbable for the 
possible. But it had to be only tempo- 
rary because Garr has spent most of his 
life making the improbable possible. 

He was born in Ruston, Louisiana, a 
rural backwater saved from economic 
oblivion by the presence of Louisiana 
Tech right in town, and Grambling 
College, five miles on down the road. 
Along with three older brothers, three 
younger than himself and a sister older 
than them all, baby Garr would be 
trundled off to the playing fields of Rus- 
ton and neighboring communities, gap- 
ing from the sidelines at his mother’s 
antics at softball, His mother, he says, 
was a fine athlete—a power hitting first 
baseman who could stroke the ball like 
a Boog Powell in skirts. Through what- 
ever Mendelian permutation, Ralph 
turned out to be the only one of the 
brood with an aptitude for sports. 

Although a standout player in high 
school, he was overlooked completely 
in the major-league draft because of his 
size (5-11, 185 pounds). Fortunately, 
Grambling recruited baseball players. 
After a summer tryout, Ralph says, he 
was awarded a full four-year college 
scholarship. He went on to lead leagues 
wherever he played. 

He was with Austin of the Texas 
League in 1967, Shreveport in 1968 
and most of 1969 with Richmond. He 
did appear briefly in 68 and *69 in an 
Atlanta uniform. In 1970, Garr was 
shipped off to Richmond again early on 
in the season after training with the 
Braves. By this time he was fed up with 
shuttling back and forth. As soon as he 
arrived in Richmond he demanded to 
be traded, The Braves greeted his out- 
burst with the sounds of silence. So 
Garr settled back down to business and 
won the International League batting 
title for the second time. 

His competition for the batting title 
that year was Roger Freed, who was 
then the property of the Orioles. When 
I reminded Ralph that Freed, now a 
Phillie, had thus far failed to live up to 
his advance billing, Garr replied, “Some 
guys talk a better game of baseball than 
they play.” Freed, it seems, had been 
Garr’s archrival last year, and a persis- 
tent irritation. 

“We were down there in the Inter- 
national League,” he recalls, savoring 
the luxury of his current three-hundred 
plus average, as compared to Freed’s 
then-average of .254, “and Roger was, 


you know, the star. I had won the bat- 
ting championship, but he was still the 
star—that was the kind of attitude he 
had toward me. And he kept telling me 
everytime I saw him: ‘Gee whiz, sorry 
about this Ralph, but looks like this is 
gonna be my year to win the champion- 
ship’—and stuff like that. Y’know— 
stuff like; ‘Tough break on you Ralph, 
cause you were looking so good until I 
came into this league.’ At the time,” 
Garr continued, “he was a few points 
out in front, and both of us were way 
clear of everyone else. So he kept com- 
ing on like that, till one day I got fed up 
and told him: ‘Roger, you're havin’ 
trouble stayin’ with me right now and 
all I've done so far is swing at the ball. 
You’ve already shot everything you 
got, and still all you got is a few points 
on me. Now, up to now I been swing- 
ing, right? Well, you just wait until I 
start runnin and buntin, too.’” Garr 
breaks into a deep throaty laugh. 
“When I won that batting champion- 
ship he just couldn’t believe it. Damn 
near hit the floor, he did. I heard it 
broke him up somethin awful.” 

Garr slides off the bed now, stretch- 
ing back to restore elasticity to a body 
pampered tight by a night’s sleep. 

“It’s a funny game, baseball is,” he 
says, expelling a final yawn from his 
body. “A guy like Freed gets a job 
handed to him, a guy like me gets 
handed a bunch of round-trip tickets to 
Richmond.” 

For the fact is, that despite Garr’s 
proven ability with a bat, his glove- 
work was suspect. According to Garr, 
the man most suspicious of all was 
none other than general manager Paul 
Richards. 

Strangely enough, the two men who 
have had the greatest impact on Garr’s 
career to date are almost exactly anti- 
thetical. Richards, on the one hand, is 
a brash, tough baseball executive who 
runs his organization like an imperial 
barony. Hank Aaron, Gart’s admitted 
idol, on the other hand, is the Knight- 
in-residence—a man who has managed 
over the years to offend almost no one. 
That Aaron is black is probably an im- 
portant element of his friendship with 
Garr. That Paul Richards is white is 
probably irrelevant, Garr’s antagonism 
toward his GM derives solely from his 
belief that Richards was an obstacle 
toward his advancement in the Braves’ 
organization. And Richards’ consent 
(or lack of it) is the barrier between 
Garr’s current salary and the fat in- 
crease he feels he merits. 

Richards, according to Garr, doubted 
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that he could play defense of major- 
league caliber. “You see,” he says, 
“some people just put that bad rap on 
you. And once it’s on you, | don’t care 
if you field better than Willie Mays, 
that’s it. They say, some guys can’t do 
this, some guys can’t do that. I don’t 
care how well you do it, it’s always ‘he 
can’t do that.’” 

Unfortunately, though, Ralph Garr 
doesn’t field better than Willie Mays. 
He fields like Ralph Garr, who, by his 
own account, was switched from sec- 
ond base to the outfield to protect his 
batting self from his fielding self. “I ad- 
mit it,” he says, with a characteristic 
and disarming candor, “I wasn’t too 
good a fielder, and I couldn’t make the 
double play that well. They switched 
me to the outfield because they were 
scared that I'd get hurt.” 

Then it was a reasonable premise for 
Richards to adopt: a ballplayer whose 
instinct for survival is so weak that he’s 
liable to be demolished by groundballs 
might lose more games with his glove 
than he could win with his bat. The fact 
is, however, that Garr turned out to be 
a perfectly reliable leftfielder. What ir- 
ritates Garr the most, of course, is that 
unless incumbent leftfielder (and 1970 
batting champ) Rico Carty had been 
disabled for the season, Ralph might 
still be hawking fly balls up in Rich- 
mond. 

While Richards hovers over Garr 
like the angry father of the Old Testa- 
ment, Garr seems to regard Aaron with 
the kind of awe and respect he might 
have reserved for an older brother— 
had any of them become baseball 
superstars, 

“The first time I went to spring train- 
ing I was his roommate,” Garr says, the 
thrill of it still reverberating in his 
voice. “And being in a room with Mr. 
Aaron—Good God! Too much. He’d 
take me out with him, I'd drive his car 
for him—I thought that was the best 
thing that could ever have happened to 
me.” 

And Garr has profited from the re- 
lationship. “Hank even gave me his old 
glove at the start of the season,” Garr 
says. Plus some sound advice. Garr re- 
members an exhibition game last year 
between Richmond and the Braves. 
Garr was on second base. On a hit to 
rightfield, Aaron charged in, threw on 
the run and Garr was out at the plate. 

“Man, you're not supposed to throw 
me out,” said Garr. “How’d that hap- 
pen?” 

“I noticed,” Aaron replied, “that the 
pitcher bluffed you back a step just be- 


fore he delivered, so you couldn’t have 
gotten a good start. I knew I had a 
chance.” 

Ralph says he learned a lot from that 
incident. He learned to be aware of 
what was happening on the other side 
of the field—and that an experienced 
eye can transform a minor lapse into 
a major blunder. 

It’s probably from Aaron also that 
Garr learned how to negotiate with 
management through the news media. 
Of course, every sports journalist knows 
that the sure way to transform an ath- 
lete from wordmiser to wordmonger is 
to simply suggest that he is being paid 
considerably less than his talents are 
worth. Garr, however, needs no such 
prompting. 

By now, Ralph was in the bathroom, 
ducking his head under the water tap, 
then surfacing momentarily to impart 
invective against Paul Richards’ stingi- 
ness. “After I won my second batting 
championship at Richmond—after- 
wards, I was making about $9,000. This 
year they wanted to pay me $12,000, 
and after I held out for $16,000 they 
gave me $14,000. I’ve been trying to 
get a little more money, and when I get 
back to Atlanta Mr. Richards says he’s 
gonna talk to me. But, it’s ridiculous.” 

It appears that one Brave official 
does sympathize with Garr. He’s the 
manager, Luman Harris, who goes so 
far as to’compare Garr to the Cardi- 
nals’ Lou Brock. Garr comes off the 
winner. 

But Garr prefers comparisons that 
equate him (at least in terms of style) 
with Cincinnati’s Pete Rose. Both Garr 
and Rose are great competitors, both 
are willing to adapt their particular tal- 
ents to the tactics required for a team 
victory in a particular game. With the 
Mets still on his mind, Garr described 
how he varies his tactics. 

“When you're batting against guys 
like Ryan or Seaver,” he says, “those 
singles are going to help. But you're 
only going to beat them with extra base 
hits, cause they’re gonna give up so few 
hits of any kind. So, against this kind of 
tough pitcher, I go for a tougher swing, 
trying for a double and hoping that 
someone will single me home for a run. 
But if it’s a real close game, my main 
objective is to get on base for Aaron 
and Cepeda to hit—guys who are liable 
to juice the ball out of the park any 
time. So I thank God that I have the 
ability to try and struggle somehow to 
get on first base a lot.” 

Run, run, run. Early in a game 
against those same Mets Garr had to 


sprint to beat a dribbler to short (his 
13th infield hit), Then he robbed Bud 
Harrelson of an extra-base hit with an 
over-the-shoulder catch while racing 
with his back to home plate, flat-out 
toward the wall. Harrelson’s impression 
of Ralph Garr? “They say a man can’t 
outrun a baseball, but Ralph Garr just 
did!” Later in that game Garr hit a 
homer with two outs in the tenth inning 
to tie, and another off Ron Taylor in 
the 12th, and the Braves won, 4-3. 

Run, hit, steal—and win. Sounds like 
Pete Rose? And maybe not just by 
chance. “Against Cincinnati one game, 
when I first came up, I hit a groundball 
for a third out one inning, and I kinda 
loafed on down to first base. Pete Rose 
passed me on the way to his dugout. 
Now, I had never said a word to him, 
y know? But he says, ‘Garr, that’s bad. 
It isn’t that hard to run out a ball. You 
have too much ability to be wasting 
time, Come on, work hard,’ he says. 
The way Rose does is the way I try to 
do. I try to make people know that I 
want to play and that I enjoy playing 
for the people. Yeh, I want more 
money, enough to live like a man de- 
serves, but only because I’ve earned it, 
and because I have all my family to 
support, including my wife who’s at- 
tending college, and our two-and-a- 
half-year old baby daughter. 

“But I tell you, I love baseball,” he 
continues vehemently, as we head out 
the door towards the elevator and the 
team bus waiting outside. “I love it be- 
cause it takes more skill than any other 
sport, Like, you can be big and tall and 
play basketball, and you can be big and 
strong and play football. Or you can 
just run and play football.” 

In the elevator Garr greets a couple 
of teammates, parrying their kidding 
with some bon mots of his own, then 
continues: “But in baseball, you got to 
be able to hit, throw, run and field . . .” 
The elevator reaches the lobby. We step 
out into a pack of autograph-hungry 
kids. Garr signs as he walks. To Gary, 
to Fred, to .. . “To make the majors,” 
Garr says to me while we walk, “you 
got to be able to do two of them real 
well, or all three fairly well.” We shake 
hands on the move in front of the door 
to the street, as he adds, “To be a super- 
star, you got to excel at all of them— 
hit, throw, run and field.” 

And he is off, quickening his pace, 
out past the open door and onto the 
sidewalk—two, three, four paces away 
from me before he stops, turns to me 
and calls: “And I can do them all, 
thank God!” |] 
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LABOR TROUBLES 
ACCELERATE IN SPORTS 


Relations could be better these days 
between the big daddies and their sons. 
The only professional sport in which 
clubowners and players seem to be 
getting along tolerably is hockey, the 
NHL Players Association having con- 
cluded an agreement with the NHL 
owners that left everyone reasonably 
content. Wish that the same could be 
said in basketball, in football, and in 
baseball. 

The big issue in basketball, of course, 
is the merger. NBA and ABA owners 
agreed on it and decided to go to 
Congress in the hope of circumventing 
the anti-trust laws the way the NFL did 
at the time of its marriage to the AFL. 
Trouble is, the pro basketball owners 
seem really to be trying to circumvent 
the players. Most of the NBA players 
(and many in the ABA). are against the 
merger for the obvious reason that it 
will cut into their bargaining powers 
and, sooner or later, will cut into their 
salaries. While it is true that salaries 
ore generally inflated, it is equally true 
that the NBA and ABA owners haven’t 
made much of an effort to work out 
their dreams with the players. In our 
opinion the NBA Players Association 
has a perfect right to object to the 
merger because of the way it is being 
carried out. The owners should meet 
with their players as soon as possible 
and try to reach an understanding. 

As kinky as is the basketball situa- 
tion, the pro football libretto reads right 
out of Gilbert & Sullivan. Last April the 
NFL Players Association filed an “un- 
fair labor practice” charge against the 
NFL owners. The charge was based on 
the fact that an agreement had not 
only been reached with the owners, but 
had been initialed by the NFL counsel 
and the Players Association president 
John Mackey. The owners then alleg- 
edly went ahead and changed several 
pages of the agreement. So the Players 
Association went to the National Labor 
Relations Board. Last May 26, the NLRB 
ruled against the owners, saying that 
the contract was legally binding and 
directing the owners to sign. 

The owners reacted with a bleat that 
sounded half self-righteous and half 
self-pity. “We’ll meet the players any 
time, anywhere,” they said, adopting 
the one-time mating call of the players. 
Well, as of June 10 (as this was being 


written) the matter was still up in the 
air, and the smell of strike was in the 
air, too. It seems to us that the burden 
now is on the owners to sign. 

Which brings us to the great National 
Pastime (ask Clete Boyer now about 
the National Pastime). The ballplayers’ 
problems with the major-league owners 
still simmers below the surface, but it 
won't simmer down there for long. Last 
May Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, with 
the permission of his employers, the 
clubowners, entered into an agree- 
ment with NBC for a new four-year 
television and radio contract, for some 
$70 million. Marvin Miller, executive 
director of the major-league Players 
Association, did not let the moment go 
unnoticed. The agreement in effect, he 
said, had no force because the players 
themselves were not only not a party to 
it, but hadn’t even been consulted. As 
columnist Red Smith so very cogently 
pointed out: “Until the players have 
ratified the deal Kuhn can’t sell tele- 
vision rights to any games—because 
there won’t be any games unless the 
players say so.” 

The players say they not only should 
be consulted but that they should have 
a piece of the action. The owners have 
always maintained that all TV revenues 
belong to them and what they give 
back to the players ($5,450,000 of the 
last $17.5 million contract with NBC 
went to the players pension fund) 
comes from the goodness of their hearts. 
Through Marvin Miller, the players 
went on record that they would not be 
committed to any agreements involving 
their “property rights entered into with- 
out their consent.” (It is the players’ 
opinion that they do have a “property 
right” in the televising of their images 
during a game, as they do for commer- 
cials.) The current agreement with NBC 
expires next April 1. 

We say the baseball owners should 
sit down well before April 1 and bring 
the players into the picture. We say 
the NFL owners should sit down im- 
mediately and sign the contract they 
had agreed to and not try to weasel 
out of it. We say that the NBA and ABA 
owners should meet immediately with 
their Players Associations and work out 
a merger that everyone can live with. 
We say to the National Hockey League 
owners . . . we wish you a good season. 
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7. There is your first filter cigarette 8. Light up. Enjoy the freshest tasting 
made with Laredo. Fast and easy. No filter cigarette ever. Laredo refills to 
factory-made filter cigarette tastes make five more packs, cost less than 
so fresh, costs so little. 


$1.* Less than 20¢ a pack!* 


MENTHOL SMOKERS: 
Make the freshest menthol filter _ 
cigarettes ever for less than 20¢ a pack.* 


JOON SC DOANPE PO oR § CARE 
COURT HeACED NT WED ed. 


SO ame NK a} EN A, 
TOMAS I Dans 


Regular Menthol 


In 1905 Winchester introduced 
the NRA musket. 
In 66 years it has become 
a collector's item. 


In 1971 Winchester introduces 
two new NRA Centennial Commemoratives. 
They’re already collector's items. 


(They make fine hunting rifles, too.) 


Throughout their hundred years of memorable Centennial engraving and medallions. 
marksmanship, members of the National Rifle As- Because of their pedigree, the new NRA Cen- 
sociation have helped make more than one fine tennials shouldn’t be sold completely through an 
Winchester into a collector’s item. | Brig ooyceurement Traditionally the gun buff has made 

This year, for the NRA: Centennial -drniverSgsedp his: ‘oWn mind, with some help from his sporting 
sary, Winchester presents two mémorable NeW ral os Jsaler. We want to keep it that way. We urge 
sporting arms that already, are collectors items:¢, YOu 2g See and handle these Winchesters for 
The Winchester NRA Centennial Model 04 Rifle? - " eyour aif: * 
and the NRA Centennial Musket, fe fed alee a That’s how we’ve been doing business with 
the handsome Model 1895 muskebyorbtl ilf: speti i- # sportsmen i in and out of the NRA for over a century. 
cally for the National Rifle Association in 1965," d you don’t quit when you’re going great guns. 

Each of these‘new 1971.NRA Centénniais fea- IRA Centennial Musket or Rifle, 30-30 Winchester 
tures old-line Winchester oredentials: American only: $149.95 each. Matched Set: $324.95. 
walnut stocks and forearms. Machined steel car- . Winchester-Western, 275 Winchester Avenue, New 
riers. Winchester Proof Steel barrels. Understated. _ Haven, Connecticut 06504. 

fF 


WINCHESTER. 


Quality-made by professional shooters. 


